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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^-neither  to  give  nor  to  tcUte  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fimrless.—DE  Fox. 
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COMMENTS. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  brought  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  “  a  regular  fix.”  He  first  proposed  to  close 
the  public-houses  in  small  towns  and  country  districts 
at  ten  p.m.,  and  to  keep  them  shut  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
throughout  the  country,  until  seven  p.m.  These  two 
provisions,  if  they  had  been  adhered  to,  would  have 
proved  more  grievous  to  the  publicans  and  the 
public  than  the  most  stringent  clauses  of  Lord  Aber- 
dare’s  Act ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  why  Mr  Cross 
should  have  been  so  eager  to  insert  them  in  his  Bill, 
unless  it  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  striking  them  ont 
again.  On  Tuesday  last  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
neutralise  one  of  these  blunders  by  giving  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  magistrates  to  say  what  town  or  dis¬ 
trict  is  sufficiently  populous  to  have  its  pnblie-houses 
open  until  eleven  p.m.  ;  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
Mr  Cross  scrambled  precipitately  down  the  hill  which 
he  had  ascended  with  so  much  labour.  If  the 
Government  Bill  set  out  with  any  *  principle  at 
all,  it  was  with  the  principle  that  the  State  should 
lay  down  an  impartial  law,  and  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  least  possible  amount  of  discretion.  At 
present  the  Bill  is  all  sixes  and  sevens ;  its  original 
form  ”  amended  ”  past  recognition,  and  its  principles 
hopelessly  mixed.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the 
licensed  victuallers  are  rising.  A  large  meeting  in  East 
Sussex  has  been  protesting  against  the  measure,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  would  be 

shameful  ”  if  they  allowed  it  to  become  law,  and  hinting 
that,  “  if  they  wished  to  retain  the  general  support  that 
had  been  given  to  them,  they  would  not  sanction  such  a 
gross  injustice.”  This  is  very  rapid  work  indeed;  and 
we  seem  to  foresee  the  day  when  Mr  Cross  will  have  to 
play  the  part  of  Jonah,  and  go  overboard  to  save  his 
friends. 

The  whole  House  is  in  a  state  of  friction  over  this 
Bill.  Twice  in  the  week  the  Opposition  has  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  repeatedly  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate — a  practice  necessarily  annoying  to  the 
majority,  but  still  distinctly  constitutional,  and  in  this  | 
case  perfectly  justifiable.  The  Government  has  chopped  i 
and  changed  so  frequently,  has  cobbled  and  re-cobbled  j 
and  accepted  the  patchwork  of  others  with  so  much  vacil-  j 
lation,  that  it  was  imperative  upon  independent  Liberal  | 
members  to  defend  it  against  its  own  rashness.  As  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  said,  the  House  gains  by  adjournments  and  , 
postponements,  because  it  thus  gets  “  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  thoughts  of  the  Government.” 
It  was,  however,  only  natural  that  these  party  struggles 
should  produce  a  high  degree  of  tension  in  the  tempers  j 
of  the  party  leaders.  The  play  of  words  between  Mr 
Disraeli  and  the  triumvirate  leaders  of  Opposition  was 
like  the  sword-play  of  a  couple  of  duelliste  who  have  j 
prefaced  their  encounter  by  a  few  sarcastic  repartees,  j 
The  public  profits  by  all  this  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a  | 
dull  session  is  enlivened  by  the  spice  imported  into  the  ■ 
debates,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  victuallers  will  soon  | 


perceive  that  King  Stork  is  likely  to  prove  a  worse 
despot  than  King  Log. 

Bishop  Magee’s  idea  of  “  neutralising,  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,”  as  Lord  Cairns  put  it,  ”  a  certain  area  of 
arguable  ground,”  was  much  too  brilliant  to  be  carried 
out.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that,  if  the  Public  Worsl^ip 
Bill  were  to  become  law,  not  only  might  the  ag^eved 
parishioner  set  the  new  machinery  in  motion  against  the 
Ritualists,  but  he  might  even  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Low  Church  clergy,  who  are  almost  as  fond  of  entirely 
neglecting  certain  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book  as  the 
High  Church  clergy  are  of  straining  their  meaning.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  proposed  an  addition  to  the 
Bill  in  this  sense,  than  Earl  Stanhope  expressed  his  in¬ 
tention  to  move  that  the  disuse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  litigation.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  Bishop ;  and  he  dropped  his  sug¬ 
gestion  like  a  hot  coal.  The  episode  seems  to  point  to 
an  inevitable  weakness  in  the  Bill  itself.  The  Bishops 
are  prepared  to  define  the  sins  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion  which  might  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  law ; 
bat  they  are  not  prepared  to  let  other  people  define  them. 
Indeed,  once  admit  any  arguable  ground  whatever  in 
religious  dogma,  and  you  fatally  vitiate  the  position  of 
those  who  want  to  persecute  men  into  uniformity. 

The  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  has  received  its  final 
touches  from  the  Lords.  By  an  amendment  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  the  presentation  to  livings  is  vested  in  the 
congregation,  instead  of  the  communicants.  When  we 
begin  to  treat  the  disorders  of  our  own  Establishment 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  we  have  displayed  towards 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Churches,  perhaps  we  may  find  a 
precedent  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  for  a  step 
I  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Bishops.  The  election  of  English 
clergymen  by  their  congregations — if  we  may  not  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  one  minister  in 
every  parish  selected  by  a  ballot  of  the  ratepayers — 
would  do  away  with  more  than  half  of  our  difficulties 
and  heartburnings.  St  Alban’s  might  then  have  its 
Machonachie  and  St  Margaret’s  its  Berdmore  Compton  ; 

I  and  the  aggrieved  parishioner  might  be  enjoined  to  hold 
!  his  peace  in  the  minority  in  which  aggrieved  persons 
are  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond’s  olive-branch  has  prov^cd  a 
firebrand  among  the  ecclesiastical  sects  of  Scotland. 
The  astute  politician  behind  the  scenes,  who  aimed  at 
reconciling  dissenters  by  the  abolition  of  patronage,  has 
been  too  astute  by  a  great  deal.  His  wisdom  has  been 
the  wisdom  not  of  Solomon  but  of  Polonius.  Whereas 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Patronage  Bill  would  postpone 
Disestablishment  by  strengthening  the  Church,  it  has 
helped  powerfully  to  hasten  that  event.  All  the  old 
bitterness  of  the  Disruption  straggle  has  been  revived. 
Established  Churchmen  have  proved  unable  to  keep 
from  taunting  the  Free  Church  with  the  irrationality  of 
its  pretensions  to  spiritual  independence ;  and  Free 
Churchmen,  without  deigning  to  answer  those  tannts, 
have  retorted  practically  by  setting  on  foot  a  strong 
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agitation  for  Disestablishment.  The  peace-makers  have 
no  reason  to  thank  a  certain  pamphleteer  who  has  just 
reprinted  some  of  the  strongest  expressions  used  by  the 
extreme  Evangelicals  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  some¬ 
what  discredit  the  sobriety  of  the  early  Free  Churchmen 
to  show  that  they  spoke  of  the  Church  after  the  Disrup¬ 
tion  as  “  a  Synagogue  of  Satan/’  “a  God-dishonouring 
— Christ-denying — and  soul-destroying  Church  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  taunt  their  descendants  with  these  ame¬ 
nities,  because  that  will  only  embitter  their  zeal  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Establishment.  The  end  cannot  be  far 
off,  and  the  chief  physicians  of  the  sick  Church  have  the 
pleasant  reflection  that  their  prescriptions  have  shortened 
the  life  of  their  patient. 

It  is  manifest  by  this  time  that  the  working  classes 
will  not  accept  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Friendly  Societies 
Bill  as  a  boon ;  and  that  the  doubts  we  expressed  last 
week  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  in  its  present 
form,  are  likely  to  be  justified.  Mr  George  Potter 
expressed  in  Friday’s  Times  the  opinion  which  prevails 
with  the  majority  of  his  class,  when  he  said  that  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  State  interference — we  of 
course  limit  this  interference  to  cases  where  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  called  for  by  circumstances — but  that  he  was 
“against  the  hurried  introduction  of  a  State  system 
which  may  act  injuriously  on  the  work  at  present 
going  on,  without  being  able  to  establish  itself.”  The 
greatest  blunder  of  the  Bill  is  contained  in  the  76th 
clause.  Government  may  be  sure  that  if  it  hurries  to 
repeal  beneficent  and  successful  legislation,  it  will  be 
hurrying  to  its  ruin. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  of  Oflicers  under  the  Royal  Warrant  for 
the  Abolition  of  Purchase,  and  under  the  Act  of  1871, 
have  presented  their  Report.  We  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  principal  points  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  officers  have  made  good  their  com¬ 
plaints.  W^ith  respect  to  exchanges,  the  Commissioners 
think  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Warrant  were 
not  necessary  ;  and  they  recommend  their  removal.  As 
to  the  officers  who  were  on  [half-pay  when  the  Act  of 
1871  was  passed,  and  who  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  officers  then  on  full-pay,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  recommend  that  when  these  officers  are 
restored  to  full-pay  they  shall  receive,  on  retirement,  the 
same  allowance  for  bonus  and  over-regulation  money  as 
if  they  had  retired  before  the  Act.  The  Report  deals 
at  great  length  with  the  general  grievance  that,  although 
commissions  are  now  obtained  without  purchase,  they 
are  of  no  pecuniary  value  on  retirement.  The  complaint 
is  held  to  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  Infantry  officers 
alone,  and  the  Commissioners  advise  a  partial  reversion 
to  the  old  system.  If  Parliament  decides  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report,  it  appears  to  us,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  officers  will  have  reason  to  consider 
themselves  fortunate. 


As  we  questioned  the  robustness  of  Mr  Ruskin’s  min 
when  he  wrote  a  diatribe  against  public  lectures, 
hasten  to  expreM  our  satisfaction  at  the  evidence  whic 
he  has  since  given  to  his  fellow-countrymen  that  tl 
vigour  and  independence  for  which  he  was  once  s 
famous  have  not  yet  deserted  him.  For  twenty-seve 
years  past  her  Majesty  has  been  wont  to  bestow  a  medi 
upon  some  person  recommended  to  her  notice  by  th 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  This  year  th 
Institute  saw  fit  to  recommend  Mr  Ruskin,  and  he 
Majesty  «  had  graciously  acceded  to  accord  her  gift  ”  t 
that  gentleman.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr  Ruskin  he 
been  planning  any  public  edifice  of  late  ;  and  we  are  e 
a  loss  to  know  why  the  Institute  should  have  picke 
hiin  out,  and  set  him  above  all  the  distinguishe 
archi^ts  who  have  not  yet  received  her  Majesty 
medal.  Mr  Ruskin  particularly  abhors  a  humbug;  an 
he  probably  thought  that  he  would  be  a  humbug  if  h 
accepted  the  gift  which  her  Majesty  had  “  graciousl 
acceded  to  accord  him.”  At  all  events  he  was  sensiW 
enough  to  decline  the  medal.  We  have  not  seen  th 


letter  in  which  he  snubbed  the  British  Architects ;  but 
we  imagine  that  he  must  have  had  a  word  or  two  about 
the  “  entirely  pestilent  ”•  practice  of  giving  honours  to 
men  who  have  not  specially  deserved  them.  Nor  have 
we  observed  that  our  friend  of  the  Standard,  who  lately 
eulogised  Mr  Ruskin  for  his  onslaught  on  the  lecturers, 
has  had  anything  to  say  about  the  “fine  aristocratic 
sense  ”  which  induced  the  same  gentleman  to  decline 
her  Majesty’s  medal. 

The  Australian  colonists  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
into  a  flutter  of  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  fresh  arrivals 
from  New  Caledonia,  suggested  by  the  escape  of  M. 
Rochefort  and  his  companions.  The  Melbourne  Argus, 
indeed,  acknowledges  that  the  escape  of  these  fugitives 
affords  no  cause  for  apprehension  or  regret,  but  thinks 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  “  the  danger  to  which  any  one  of  the  eastern 
colonies  of  Australia  will  be  at  all  times  exposed,  if  a 
boat-load  of  ruffians,  of  the  worst  type,  should  succeed 
in  making  their  escape  from  New  Caledonia,  and  in 
effecting  a  landing  on  these  shores.”  So  bad  is  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Australian  journal  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  French  penal  colony,  that  it 
adds  :  “  If  our  choice  lay  between  the  debarkation  of  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves,  or  of  a  family  of  full-grown 
tigers,  and  the  landing  of  two  or  three  French /orpqfa 
on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  farmhouses  and  pastoral 
stations  were  few  and  far  between,  we  should  prefer  to 
take  our  chance  of  shooting  down  the  quadrupeds.” 
Meantime,  “  we  should  prefer,”  in  the  situation  of  the 
Australian  colonist,  to  “take  our  chance”  of  welcoming 
some  of  the  good  men  and  true  who  languish  on  the 
He  des  Pins,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  keep 
an  eye  on  a  thief  or  two  who  had  escaped  in  their 
company. 

The  agricultural  dispute  has  had  the  effect  of  with¬ 
drawing  attention  from  the  difficulties  existing  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midland  counties  things  have 
come  to  a  very  serious  pass.  The  Wolverhampton  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  writes  that  “clergymen  and 
others,  influenced  by  the  deep  sufferings  among  colliers’ 
families,  are  interceding  with  the  chairman  of  the  Coal- 
masters’  Association,  who  is  Earl  Dudley’s  agent,  to 
promise  that  if  the  men  return  to  work  on  employers’ 
terms,  no  further  reduction  will  be  enforced  for  three 
months.”  The  “  deep  sufferings  ”  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made  are  endured  by  the  men  throughout  the 
country  in  preference  to  accepting  wbat  they  consider  an 
unwarranted  reduction  of  wages;  and,  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scotch  miners, 
who  are  asked  to  resume  work  at  the  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  reduction  of  forty  per  cent.,  would  not  bo  much 
better  off  than  they  are  if  they  assented  to  the  employers 
terms.  No  doubt  the  wages  of  the  Scotch  miners  have 
recently  increased  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  sixty,  so  that  the  proposed  reduction  w’ould  leave 
their  wages  as  high  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  But 
if  we  keep  in  mind  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the  justice  of  an  abatement 
of  eight  shillings  in  every  pound.  The  fact  is,  the 
mine-owners  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  portion  of  their 
former  enormous  profits  has  permanently  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  men. 

The  Rev.  L.  Fison,  an  advocate  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
gibbet,  has  no  faith  in  our  annexation  of  Fiji.  Speaking 
at  a  missionary  meeting  in  Melbourne  he  lately  remarked 
that  “  what  was  wanted  in  Fiji  was  not  red  tape  and  a 
talking-shop,  but  a  Man — a  Man  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  any  man  by  the  neck  and  say,  ‘  Do  this  or  die. 
He  believed  there  was  such  a  Man  in  Fiji,  with  a  tight 
rein  on  the  Government.”  This  is  sufficiently  alarming 
for  our  Tory  friends,  and  no  wonder  the  Evening  Standar  d 
recently  suggested  that  “  perhaps  we  had  better  let  Fiji 
alone.”  Our  contemporary’s  dread,  however,  is  roused 
not  so  much  by  the  imminent  peril  of  its  patrons  as  by 
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tho  conviction  thati  if  a  Tory  administration  were  to 
take  Fiji  in  hand,  this  Man  with  the  tight  rein  would 
inevitably  take  a  leaf  out  of  Governor  Eyre’s  book ;  and 
then,  as  it  very  reasonably  anticipates,  “  if  we  over  allow 
ourselves  to  hang  any  but  a  white  man,  Mr  Peter  Taylor 
and  his  friends  will  raise  snoh  a  storm  about  our  ears  as 
will  not  be  compensated  by  the  regeneration  of  the 
islands  and  a  whole  century  of  profits.”  Obs« 
moral.  If  it  were  not  for  a  possible  “Fiji  Com 
our  contemporary  would  hanker  after  the  “  wh 
tury  of  profits,”  let  the  man  with  the  tight  rein  r 
never  so  much. 

The  Russians  have  been  vastly  pleased  by 
ception  of  the  Czar. 


to  the  interests  of  the  women ;  although  Mr  Beresford  Hope  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  usual  Tory  platitudes  about  “  violent  revolution.^* 
Several  Scotch  members  were  unreasonably  jealous  of  the 
proposal  to  make  one  of  their  universities  h  corpus  vile  for  the 
experiment.  We  should  rather  have  expectecl  them  to  covet 
the  honour  of  being  first  to  adopt  an  honourable  course. — 
The  Lords  sat  on  Friday  for  three  hours  ;  the  Commons  foi 
nine  hours. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Lords,  after  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Public  Worship  Bill,  the  India  Councils  Bill,  intended  to 
provide  a  check  upon  the  expenditure  on  public  works  in 
India,  was  read  a  third  time.  In  the  Commons  Dr  Playfair 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  tire  best  menus 
of  securing  a  more  efifectual  Ministerial  responsibility  in  the 
Education  Department.  He  made  the  same  suggestion  of  a 
Minister  of  Education  which  Lord  Hampton  had  made  in  tho 
Upper  House,  and  he  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr  Forster. 
The  Premier  believed  that  the  department  as  now  constituted 
“  might  be  made  competent  to  deal  wdth  all  the  difficulties  it 
would  have  to  encounter,”  and  deprecated  the  creation  of  a 
Minister  of  the  foreign  type,  who  would  cast  the  whole 
mind  of  the  country  into  one  uniform  shape.  The  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  the  two  discussions  which  succeeded, — The  Lords  sat 
four  hours  and  a  half ;  the  Commons  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  passed  the  Judicature  Bill  through 
Committee,  and  read  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  a  third  time. 
In  the  Commons  the  Liquors  Bill  was  considered  in  its  re¬ 
printed  form,  theBeport  containing  eight  piges  of  amend¬ 
ments.  As  Mr  Dodson  observed,  the  original  form  of  the 
measure  was  completely  altered  by  Mr  (Voss’s  own  amend¬ 
ments.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  change  of  front 
effected  by  Government  in  reverting  to  the  discarded  prin¬ 
ciple  of  magisterial  discretion,  which  justified  the  demand 
that  the  Bill  should  be  recommitted  ;  but  the  Home  Secretary 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  The  modification  in  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  was  postponed  until  October  10, 
and  a  clause  was  inserted,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Forsyth, 
enabling  licensed  victuallers  to  entertain  private  friends  at 
their  own  expense  after  the  hours  of  closing. — The  Lords  sat 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters ;  the  Commons  for  nine  houra 
and  three-quarters. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  Wilfrid  lAwson  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill.  The  best  speeches 
of  the  evening— and  the  House  cared  only  for  good  speeches^ 
having  thoroughly  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject — were 
those  of  Mr  Eoebuck,  who  opposed  the  motion,  and  Sir  W, 
Lawson,  who  spoke  in  its  favour.  Tlie  feeling  of  the  majority 
was  exactly  hit  off  in  an  anecdote  related  by  the  honourable 
baronet  himself.  A  friend  had  told  him  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Bill  practicable.  Being  asked  wl»at  he  objected  to,  ho 
replied,  “I  do  not  like  the  permissive  part.”  When  the 
reasons  for  the  permissive  principle  had  been  ej^plainod  to 
him,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  further  objection,  he 
said,  “  Well,  I  do  not  like  the  prohibitory  part.”  On  behalf 
of  the  working  men  Mr  Macdonald  warmly  opposed  the 
measure,  especially  protesting  against  repressive  legislation. 
The  second  reading  was  refused  by  301  to  76.  After  this  Mr, 
Pell  tried  to  advance  his  Rabbite  Bill  by  one  stage.  Mr 
McCombie  and  Sir  G.  Balfour  (both  advocates  of  tlie  total 
abolition  of  the  Game  Laws)  opposed  it ;  and  the  latter  was 
speaking  when  the  debate  stood  adjourned  at  a  quaiter  t<x 
SIX. — The  House  sat  about  six  hours. 

On  Thursday  the  Commons  renewed  the  consideration  of 
the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill.  Mr  Cross  moved  in  clause 
2  the  substitution  of  the  words  “a  populous  place  as  de¬ 
fined  by  this  Act”  for  the  words  parish  which  contains 
2,5(X)  inhabitants  or  more  ;”  and  this,  after  much  criticism 
of  its  vagueness,  was  agreed  to.  He  then  reverted  to  the 
original  six,  in  place  oi  seven,  as  the  hour  for  opening  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  introduce  further  changes  in  the  hours  fixed  by 
the  Bill,  the  law  referring  to  the  right  of  entry  by  the  police 
was  restored  to  the  less  stringent  form  in  which  it  stood 
before  the  Act  of  1872.  The  definition  clauw  then  occupied, 
the  House  for  over  three  hours,  the  Opposition  repeatedly 
demanding  an  adjournment.  This  the  Government  was  at 
last  compelled  to  grant,  on  condition  tliat  a  nmrniug  sitting 
should  be  held  the  next  day  at  two  o  clock.— The  Ix)rds  ^ 
for  one  hour ;  the  Commons  for  ten  hours  and  a 
The  aggregate  sittings  of  the  Lords  dunng  the 
amouS  to  ten  houra  and  a  quarter;  of  the  Commons,  to. 
forty-five  hours  and  a  quarter. 


y  our  re- 

The  8t  Petersburg  Gazette  avers 
that  we  Londoners  received  hi.s  Imperial  Majesty  “  with 
loud  and  fervid  acclamations ;  ”  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  controvert  such  a  pleasant  idea.  In  one  other 
respect  we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Russian  press,  which  delights  in  styling  the 
Emperor  “  the  vindicator  of  the  peace  of  Europe.”  Ho 
doubt  he  is  this,  so  long  as  peace  shall  seem  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  Russia.  It  is  said  that  his  Majesty  is 
according  personal  support  to  the  Congress  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  Brussels  on  the  15th  of  July,  bearing  on 
the  question  of  Prisoners  of  W^ar.  We  believe  that  the 
origination  of  this  International  Congress  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  knot  of  French  diplomatists,  with  Count 
Houdetot  at  their  head ;  but  every  one  is  willing  that 
the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  should  have  the  credit  of 
presiding  over  and  patronising  what  happens  to  be  a 
distinct  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Universal  Alliance. 

While  Turkey  is  borrowing  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent., 
Sweden  is  revelling  in  a  surplus.  The  revenue  of  the 
first  three  quarters  has  not  only  exceeded  that  of  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year,  but  has  already 
exceeded,  in  many  points,  that  contemplated  by  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  whole  year  1873.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  accessions  to  the  revenue  may  be  mentioned  the 
three  following:  the  customs  duties,  reckoned  for  the 
year  at  14,600,000  rix-dollars,  have  already  produced 
17,640,000  rds.  against  14,730,090  in  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  previous  year ;  the  tax  on  brandy,  reckoned 
at  11,0(X),000  in  the  budget  for  the  year  has  produced 
7,360,000  against  6,680,000  in  the  year  1872 ;  the 
receipts  from  the  railway  trafiQc,  which  stand  at  8,000,000 
in  the  budget  for  the  year,  have  already  amounted  to 
8,580,000,  against  6,820,000  rds.  in  the  previous  year ;  so 
that  on  these  items  alone  there  is  a  surplus  in  round 
numbers  of  over  five  million  rix-dollars. 


On  Friday  week  Lord  Inchiquin  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
eighteen  Scotch  peers  and  the  seventy -seven  Irish  peers  who  are 
not  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  by  way  of 
giving  expression  to  the  grievance  which  he  alleged,  he 
moved  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  her  consent  to  a 
Bill  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  creation  of  Irish  peerages.  He  also  suggested 
the  absorption  by  the  House  of  the  peers  who  are  now  out  in 
the  cold.  Some  very  smart  things  were  said  of  the  Irish 
peerage.  Thus  Lord  Dunsany  suggested  that  if  a  man  were 
now  to  be  created  an  Irish  peer,  it  would  probably  only 
“serve  him  right;”  and  he  added  that  “he  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  genus  homo  to  know  that  there  was  any  one 
too  good  to  be  a  commoner,  too  bad  to  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  for  whom  an  Irish  peerage  was  exactly  fit.”  A  general 
horror  was  expressed  at  the  idea  of  absorbing  all  ^rts  of 
miscellaneous  peerages ;  and  the  motion  was  ultimately 
withdi-awn.  Lord  Rosebery  afterwards  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  method  of  electing 
representative  peers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  fan 
Granville  proposed  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  law  relating 
to  such  elections.  The  debate  on  this  motion  was  adjourned. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Hewdegate  brought  forward  his 
delayed  motion,  calling  on  the  Government  to  appoint  Com¬ 
missioners  to  inquire  into  Monastic  and  Conventual  institu¬ 
tions  in  foreign  countries.  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
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PATCHING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

To  every  hnman  iastitatioD,  however  tenacioas  of  life, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  mast  either  be  mended  or 
ended.  Whether  the  institution  in  question  be  a  gilded 
throne  or  an  old  arm-chair,  the  forms  of  Imperial  State 
or  a  venerable  coat,  even  omnipotent  habit  cannot  carry 
beyond  a  certain  point  its  touching  patience  of  shakiness 
and  incongruity.  We  sit  as  long  as  we  can,  oblivious  of 
creaking  frame  wot  k  and  missing  spindles.  But  when 
at  last  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  only  three  legs  left, 
alas  !  “  something  must  be  done ;  ”  and  if  no  throne- 
repairing  Mirab^u  or  itinerant  chairmender  avails,  the 
Temple  prison,  or  the  lumber-room,  is  the  inevitable 
alternative.  And  what  a  serious  moment  is  that  when 
the  solemn  question  between  reform  and  abandonment 
has  to  be  decided  !  If  it  be  but  a  pair  of  old  shoes  of 
very  easy  fit,  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  tone  with 
which  a  man  will  put  it  to  the  candour  of  his  cobbler 
whether  they  are  worth  mending  or  not.  And  the 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head  with  which  the  spectacled 
Crispin,  after  scrutinising  the  uppers,”  and  poking  at 
the  ”  welts,”  gently  lays  the  shoes  aside,  betrays  a 
struggle  of  brotherly  sympathy  with  professional  duty. 

No,  sir;  it  would  be  a-robbing  of  you,  sir;  them  there 
tops  wouldn’t  stand  a  new  sole,  sir;  leastways,  not  one 
that  would  keep  out  water.”  It  is  useless  to  contend 
against  fate;  their  time  is  up,  and  the  possibility  of 
aggravated  corns  must  be  faced.  To  compare  great 
things  with  small,  the  spiritual  peers  of  the  realm  seem 
to  be  passing  through  such  an  anxious  moment  now. 
The  ecclesiastical  garments  of  this  country  appear  to  be 
sadly  out  at  elbow;  and  domestic  attempts  at  patching 
threaten  to  array  us  in  a  coat  of  many  colours,  such  as 
was  once  thought  appropriate  to  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
but  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  modern  taste.  “  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.”  Now  is  the  crisis  of  our  fate. 
Will  the  ancient  texture  hold  together  under  the  stitching 
and  mending,  and  turning  and  refacing,  required  ?  Or 
is  the  rag-bag  its  obvious  destiny  ? 

Can  High  Churchmen  and  Broad  Churchmen  go  on 
much  longer  moving  with  ever  accelerated  speed  along 
divergent  lines,  yet  continue  to  recite  the  same  creeds, 
use  the  same  formulas,  obey  the  same  rubrics  and  prac¬ 
tise  the  same  ceremonies  ?  If  we  omit  Low  Churchmen, 
it  is  only  because  they  do  not  move  at  all.  “  Their 
strength  is  to  sit  still.”  Their  misery  is  the  horrible 
tension  they  experience,  through  being  bound  fast,  as  it 
were,  to  two  wild  horses  pulling  in  opposite  directions, 
jyteanwhile  the  Broad  Church  party  answers  the  above 
quest ioi  partly  by  a  system  of  interpretation  which  if 
'Universally  applied  would  make  language  useless;  partly 
by  turning  damnatory  creeds  into  songs  of  triumph  ; 
partly  by  ignoring  inconvenient  rubrics  ;  and  generally 
by  the  soothing  reflection  that  truth  and  falsehood  are 
not  so  very  different  after  all.  On  the  other  hand  the 
“  Catholics,”  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  insist 
upon  meaning  what  they  say  when  they  recite  the  creeds  ; 
are  resolved  that  the  supernatural  gifts  conveyed  in  the 
ordination  of  priests  shall  not  be  idle ;  and,  above  all, 
persist  in  regarding  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the 
iVayer  Book  does  undoubtedly  involve  the  act  of  com¬ 
munion  as  a  justification  for  the  most  fantastic  solemni¬ 
ties.  And  as  in  every  great  river  of  bold  and  sweeping 
current  there  are,  here  and  there,  side  eddies,  so  strong 
that  the  little  fishes  playing  in  them  may  well  be  deluded 
as  to  the  real  direction  of  the  stream ;  so  the  priests  of 
iho  Catholic  revival  have  a  following,  and  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  around  them,  which  appear  to  them  to 
represent  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
the  Bishops,  lifting  their  placid  heads  above  the  wav’es, 
know  better.  They  have  ceased,  indeed,  to  fear  any 
public  disturbance.  No  one  chalks  up  “  no  Popery  ” 
now.  But  the  amused  indiflerence  with  which  English 
.common  sense  regards  the  performance  of  the  mass  and 
fthe  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  Church  as  by  law  osta- 
.blished  is,  we  imagine,  more  deadly  in  the  eyes  of  their 
{spiritual  lordships  than  any  riotous  demonstrations. 
For  a  display  of  irritated  Protestant  feeling  would  at 
.least  show  public  interest,  and  might  mend  instead  of 


ending  the  Establishment.  But  a  public  Gallio  who 
“  cares  for  none  of  these  things  ”  is  pretty  sure  at  last 
to  drive  both  parties  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  let 
them  tight  out  their  quarrel  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

Hence  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  The 
original  conception  of  it  was  shrewd  enough  from  an 
episcopal  point  of  view.  The  object  was  to  hit  upon 
a  more  direct  and  inexpensive  method  of  enforcing  the 
law,  but  at  the  same  time  a  method  that  would  not 
involve  the  necessity  for  enforcing  the  law  all  round — a 
coarse  of  procedure  which  might  be  highly  inconvenient 
to  Broad  Churchmen,  and  even  Evangelicals.  The  pro¬ 
posal,  therefore,  was  to  make  the  Bishops  really  over¬ 
seers,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Personally,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  chancellors,  they  were  to  preside  as 
judges  in  their  own  courts,  and  to  decide  in  effect  both 
fact  and  law.  Thus  they  would  be  saved  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense,  and,  as  they  might  sit  in  private  if 
I  they  chose,  everything  might  be  quiet  and  comfortable. 

1  Still  further,  to  save  the  episcopal  conscience  certain 
obvious  and  awkward  perplexities,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Bishop  need  not  consider  any  complaint  unless 
he  chose,  and  should  in  fact  decide  for  himself  how  far 
it  was  desirable  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  realm.  The 
Government  of  the  day,  no  matter  of  what  party,  might 
always  be  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  the  direction  in 
which  episcopal  “  discretion  ”  was  likely  to  be  exercised. 
But  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  going  to  stand  this.  He  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  Bishops,  and  he  declared 
that,  even  if  he  could  make  sure  that  the  whole  bench 
should  to  the  end  of  time  be  as  low,  ecclesiastically 
speaking,  as  himself,  he  would  not  entrust  them  with 
any  such  arbitrary  powers.  He  accordingly  proposed 
and  carried  amendments  providing  a  single  judge  for 
each  province,  thereby  reducing  the  Bishops  to  the 
position  of  registering  another  man’s  decrees.  This, 
said  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  to  make  them  mere 
machines.  But,  as  the  majority  of  the  Lords  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  discover  any  anti-Ritualistic 
machine  warranted  to  act  with  impassive  regularity, 
this  appeal  of  wounded  pride  fell  entirely  dead. 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  Bill  was  now  so 
different  from  the  original  proposals  of  Dr  Tait  that  the 
short  and  simple  method  with  Ritualism  threatened  to 
be  a  short  and  simple  method  with  a  good  deal  more. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  had  already  proved  that  to 
enforce  the  law  all  round  would  be  in  effect  to  convict 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  delinquency,  and  to  leave  no 
virtuous  persons  to  supply  their  places.  And  as  English 
judges  have  such  impracticable  notions  of  impartiality 
and  fairness  in  the  application  of  the  law,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  stave 
off  unintended  consequences.  Accordingly  Dr  Magee 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  neutral  territory 
in  which  Judah  should  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephraim 
envy  Judah.  It  could  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  was  much  as  if  Judah  had  mea¬ 
sured  off  the  neutral  ground  where  it  would  be  of 
greatest  advantage  to  herself  and  of  least  value  to 
Ephraim.  In  other  words,  the  Evangelicals  were  to 
have  an  Act  of  indemnity  retrospective  and  prospective, 
while  the  Ritualists  were  to  be  content  with  a  permission 
to  turn  their  backs  to  the  congregation  when  they 
liked.  The  amendment  of  the  eloquent  Bishop  was 
awaited  with  eager  expectation  by  some,  and  with  per¬ 
plexed  wonderment  by  others.  But  when  the  time  came 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and  apparently  not  without  very 
sufficient  reason.  That  reason,  we  take  it,  consisted 
neither  in  any  new  information  concerning  the  measure 
itself,  nor  in  his  sadden  remembrance  of  that  “  discre¬ 
tionary  power  ”  of  the  Bishops,  which  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
The  strong  compelling  cause  to  which  the  Bishop  yielded 
was  evidently  the  discovery,  bursting  upon  him  in  a 
flood  of  correspondence,  that,  while  “  every  one  was 
equally  anxious  to  be  himself  excepted  from  prosecu¬ 
tion,”  every  one  was  also  equally  desirous  to  retain  the 
power  of  prosecuting  his  neighbour. 

But  what  say  the  clergy  to  these  discordant  counsels 
of  their  superiors?  Law  requires  public  opinion  as 
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>Tell  as  judges  for  its  enforcement ;  and  where  the  opinion 
of  those  most  immedtateljr  concerned  is  directly  against 
it,  there  cannot  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  its  har¬ 
monious  working.  What  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clergy  is,  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by 
the  mass  meeting  which  overflowed  the  ample  space  of 
St  James’s  Hall,  but  by  the  persistent  opposition  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  by  the  influential 
voices  which  have  been  uplifted  in  denunciation.  They 
totally  repudiate  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Council.  They  deny  that  Parliament  has 
any  business  to  make  law  for  them  without  their  own 
consent.  And  they  prophesy  that  perseverance  in  such 
vexatious  legislation  is  sure  to  end  in  the  deportation  of 
many  souls  to  “  Egypt,  Babylon,  Home  and  scientific 
infidelity.”  Under  these  circumstances  we  very  much 
question  how  far  the  House  of  Commons  will  seriously 
entertain  the  thought  of  legislating  on  such  a  subject. 
This  worldly-minded  assembly,  so  vigorously  denounced 
at  St  James’s  Hall  for  its  incompetency  to  deal  with 


friends,  care  not  what  they  vote  for 
It  they  think  that  they  can  drag  the  nation  a  step  nearer 

r  Au  barrack-room.  But,  m  spite 

j  Republicans  gained  the  victory, 

and  hence  the  majority  must  have  been  swelled  by  many 
Royalists.  An  Orleanist,  M.  Lambert  Ste  Croix,  pro¬ 
posed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Assembly  should 
merely  organise  the  Septennat  without  organising  the 
Republic,  and  his  scheme  also  was  declared  to  be  urgent. 
Hence  the  two  competing  plans  have  been  referred  to  a 
Commission.  But  the  climax  of  the  memorable  sitting 
WM  reached  only  when  the  Duo  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
Bisaccia,  the  French  Ambassador  at  our  own  Court, 
went  to  the  tribune,  and  moved  that  the  ARnnmVilv 


to  the  tribune,  and  moved  that  the  Assembly 
should  declare  the  Government  of  France  to  bo  a 
Monarchy,  having  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  royal 
house ;  that  Marshal  MacMahon  should  bo  declared  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the 
monarchical  institutions  should  be  regulated  by  the 
nation  and  the  king.  By  a  number  of  votes  variously 
estimated  at  from  CO  to  100,  the  Assembly  refused  to 
declare  that  the  motion  was  urgent,  and  thus  formally 
affirmed  that  the  time  for  the  erection  of  a  Monarchy 
had  passed.  The  Duke’s  motion  will,  like  ever^  other, 
be  referred  to  the  Initiative  Committee ;  but  it  is  fated 
to  meet  with  defeat,  for  in  that  body  the  Republicans 
have  a  majority  of  votes. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  Cnsimir  Perier’s  proposition  will 
not  receive  a  favourable  report  from  the  Commission  to 
which  it  has  been  sent,  and  that  the  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  more  neutral  scheme  of  M.  Sainto  Croix. 
But  the  Assembly  may  reject  their  judgment,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  organisation  of  the  Republic.  Or  it  may 
find  agreement  to  be  absolutely  hopeless,  and  be  forced 
to  vote  for  a  Dissolution.  At  any  rate,  it  must  put  an 
end  to  the  immunity  of  Royalist  and  Imperialist  intrigues. 
Some  Liberals  may  fancy  that  little  would  be  gained 
even  if  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  motion  were  to  be  carried, 
because  it  would  erect  a  second  Chamber,  curb  the  power 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  make  the  Republic  dis¬ 
tinctly  Conservative.  But  Liberals  would  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  delusion  if  they  were  hostile  to  the  scheme  on  that 
account.  It  is  foolish  to  make  the  institutions  of  a 
country  more  liberal  than  the  country  itself,  and  the 
French  are  the  most  Conservative  people  in  Europe.  The 
peasantry,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  so  fear¬ 
ful  of  any  change  in  their  social  or  their  political  laws 
that  they  would  vote  in  a  mass  against  any  party  which 
they  knew  to  be  on  the  side  of  revolution.  They  hate 
the  Legitimists,  because  they  think  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  would  bring  back  some  of  the  feudal 
authority  which  perished  with  the  old  rulers,  and  because 
the  rule  of  those  patricians  has  left  among  the  peasantry 
a  memory  of  unextinguishable  hate.  They  further  fear 
a  Restoration  because  they  know  that  it  would  give  new 
power  to  the  Church,  and  they  have  learnt  that  the 
Church  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  nobles.^  The 
Orlennists  find  almost  as  little  favour  as  the  Legitimists, 
because  they  would  try  to  disfranchise  many^  of  the 
peasants,  and  cast  the  chief  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  shopkeepers.  And  the  peasants  fear 
Radical  Republicanism  because  it  has  sometimes  per¬ 
mitted  itself  to  bo  tainted  by  an  alliance  with^  Com¬ 
munism,  and  because  the  very  name  excites  a  shrinking 
of  horror  in  a  class  which  worships  the  god  Dagon  of 
Property.  The  greatest  of  M.  Gambetta  s  supremely 
important  services  to  France  is  the  trust  with  which  he 
has  inspired  the  peasantry  in  the  essentially  Conservative 

aims  of  the  Republican  party.  i  i.  • 

The  only  form  of  Government  which  can  last  in 
France  is  a  Conservative  Republic.  M.  Gam^tta  would 
cordially  admit  that  fact,  and  ho  would  emphatically  be 
a  Conservative  if  he  were  in  office.  Even  .  ouis 
Blanc  would  not  propose  to  set  up  a  Radical  Repablic, 
although  he  himself  is  a  Radical.  Both  these  emmen 
men  see  that  a  practical  statesman  is  oun  re 
spect  the  prejudices  of  a  people,  / 

moonstruck  theorists,  fanatical  devotees  of  • 

who  would  force  a  nation  to  accept  the  w  o  -  . . 

_ f-Jair  nf  a  revolution.  Such  fanatics 


an  Empire.  The  ablest  of  the  Orleanists,  the  Due 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  seems  prepared  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  really  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  Conservative 
Republic.  He  is  said  to  be  renewing  an  old  acquaintance 
with  M.  Gambetta;  and  that  little  personal  fact  is 
full  of  meaning.  Meanwhile,  the  Due  d’Audiflfret- 
Pasquier’s  brother-in-law,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  has  carried 
a  motion  which  is  the  first  step  towards  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  Republic.  The  son  of  the  great  minister 
who  was  the  right  hand  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Orleanist  family,  and  once  a  leading 
member  of  their  party,  he  became  a  Republican  against 
his  will,  and  only  when  he  saw  that  the  erection  of  a 
monarchy  was  made  impossible  by  the  unappeasable 
rivalries  of  the  two  royal  houses,  and  by  the  unbending 
hostility  of  the  people.  M.  Casimir  Perier  is  also  one  of 
those  rich  men  who  are  typical  Conservatives,  and  if  he 
were  an  Englishman  he  would  have  a  seat  in  Mr 
Disraeli’s  Cabinet.  When  he  openly  seceded  from  the 
Orleanists,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  declared  a  Con¬ 
servative  Republic  to  be  the  only  form  of  Government 
that  could  give  stability  to  France,  the  event  was  felt  to 
have  a  high  political  importance.  But  he  did  a  much 
irreater  service  on  Mondav  last,  when  he  carried  the 
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are  not  bound  to  abandon  their  ideas,  bat  tbej  are  bonnd 
to  get  out  of  the  way  if  they  prevent  the  erection  of  a 
stable  Government.  Were  a  storm- tossed  ship  to  be 
manned  even  by  a  band  of  Platos,  the  first  duty  of  those 
philosophers  wonld  be,  not  to  set  up  an  ideal  Republic, 
but  to  look  after  the  tiller-ropes  and  the  pumps.  We  say 
all  this  the  more  emphatically  because  we  are  Radicals, 
and  because  we  hope  that  some  Radical  changes  may  yet 
be  made  in  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss,  far  less  to  make,  such  reforms. 
The  supreme  duty  of  a  French  Cavour  would  be  to 
plant  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  the  ineradicable 
conviction  that  the  Republic  is  the  best  safeguard  of 
peace  and  order.  Perhaps  M.  Thiers  may  yet  do  that 
service,  and  he  could  find  no  more  powerful  ally  than  M. 
Gambetta,  who,  like  all  bom  rulers,  has  a  scorn  for 
the  logical  moonshine  of  mere  political  visionaries.  He 
showed  his  practical  sagacity  on  Monday  last,  when  he 
induced  the  majority  of  his  party  to  vote  for  M.  Casimir 
Perier's  proposal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially 
Conservative,  and  that  the  Radicals  deny  the  con¬ 
stituent  powers  of  the  Assembly.  A  few  Republicans  felt 
bound  to  abstain  from  voting,  because  they  hold  that  the 
Assembly  had  no  legal  right  to  form  any  Government 
whatever,  and  that  it  is  bonnd  to  dissolve.  Those 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  profound  respect,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  misled  by  a  mischievous  crotchet.  Tho 
Assembly  has  a  right  to  obey  the  country,  and  it  is  doing 
so  when  it  is  helping  to  found  a  Republic.  We  do  not 
deny  that  if  it  were  to  perform  its  duty  it  would 
dissolve ;  but,  so  long  as  it  exists,  the  Republicans  may 
surely  help  it  to  do  good.  To  say  that  they  are  bound  to 
take  no  port  in  any  acts  which  assume  that  it  has  power  to 
found  a  Government,  even  when  it  uses  that  power  to 
make  the  Republic  stable,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
no  virtuous  drowning  man  should  allow  an  escaped 
burglar  to  help  him  out  of  the  water  because  the  burglar 
ought  to  be  in  prison.  Of  course  he  ought ;  but  he  is 
not,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  go  to  the  bottom  rather 
than  accept  a  helping  hand  from  a  criminal.  That  prosaic 
truth  was  clear  to  the  robust  common  sense  of  M.  Gam¬ 
betta,  and  he  brushed  aside  the  scruples  of  his  weaker 
followers  with  a  healthy  disdain  of  nonsensical  heroics. 
That  is  the  real  way  to  found  the  Republic.  And  we  are 
certain  that  M.  Gambetta  would  gladly  see  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  placed  in  the  bands  of  statesmen 
belonging  to  the  Left  Centre,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  known  to  be  Conservatives,  and  that  they  would 
win  the  confidence  of  a  fanatically  Conservative  nation. 
Nay,  his  speech  at  the  grave  of  the  Comte  d’ Alton  Shoe 
showed  that  he  is  ready  to  welcome  the  aid  of  converted 
Royalists,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  intrust  office  to  the  Due  d’Audiflfret-Pasquier  if  the 
Orleanist  chief  would  loyally  accept  the  Republic.  That 
is  the  temper  of  a  real  statesman,  and,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  add,  of  a  real  Radical.  For  the  very  reason  that  we 
are  Radicals  we  devoutly  hope  that  the  French  Republic 
may  for  years  be  distinctly  Conservative,  since  in  Con¬ 
servatism  lies  its  best  protection  against  the  infamy  and 
the  ruin  of  Bonapartism. 


now  rnougoL  a  x'resiueui;  ana  v  ice-rresident  exactlv 
suited  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  do.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  allowed  that  some  reform  was  needed  • 
and  perhaps  Dr  Playfair  was  wise  in  being  content  with 
this  admission.  A  more  practical  question  was  mooted 
by  Lord  F.  Hervey,  who  demanded  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  Education  Code.  It  is  certainly  a  blot  in  that 
marvellously  complicated  production  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  that  it  recognises  no  less  than  eleven  different 
kinds  of  teachers  in  the  national  schools,  each  with  a 
standard  of  its  own  ;  and  half-a-dozen  other  points  were 
referred  to  by  Lord  F.  Hervey  in  which  the  Code 
undoubtedly  requires  amendment.  lu  the  desultory  dis¬ 
cussion  which  afterwards  took  place  the  Government 
was  simply  pelted  with  miscellaneous  advice.  Lord  E. 
Fitzmaurice  suggested  that  no  Parliamentary  grant 
should  be  made  in  respect  of  voluntary  schools  until 
they  had  shown  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  their  expenses 
had  been  contributed  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and 
Mr  Dixon  proved  from  the  Blue-books  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  public  elementary  schools  were 
managed  by  men  who  had  subscribed  next  to  nothing 
towards  their  maintenance.  In  one  case  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  amounted  to  only  SI.,  but  the  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure,  due,  we  suppose,  to  the  fees  of  the 


THE  EDUCATION  DEBATES. 

Three  Education  debates  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night.  The  first  was 
raised  by  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of 
justification,  found  fault  with  the  anomalous  constitution 
and  divided  responsibility  of  the  present  Department. 
He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  single  Minister 
of  Education,  as  Lord  Hampton  had  previously  done  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  although  his  recommendation 
was  not  accepted  he  elicited  from  Mr  Disraeli  several 
very  important  admissions.  The  Premier  confessed 
that  the  existing  organisation  was  imperfect,  and 
capable  of  improvement  in  many  respects;  but  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  continually  increasing  necessities  of  the  coun¬ 
fry*  He  disposed  of  the  fact  that,  six  years  ago,  he  had 
himself  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Minister  in  place  of 
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inspected,  and  olaiming^  Government  s^nts,  has  in- 
cre^ed  from  1,760,000  to  2,580,000;  of  which  the 
Schodl  Soards  have  created  125,000.  We  can  need  no 
farther  justification  of  the  soundness  of  the  practical 
system  brought  into  existence  by  the  Act  of  1870.  To 
do  the  present  Government  justice,  it  is  loyally  carrying 
on  the  work  which  Mr  Forster  commenced ;  and — 
always  ex^pting  the  lamentable  shortcomings  of  the 
Act  it  is  in  a  position  to  promise  us,  with  good  reason, 
a  speedy  attainment  of  the  point  which  we  have  been  so 
anxious  to  reach,  namely,  the  compulsory  formation  of 
School  Soards  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  Within 
twelve  months  from  this  date  Lord  Sandon  assures  us 
that  there  will  be  accommodation  in  the  voluntary 
schools,  receiving  Parliamentary  grants,  for  2,500,000 
children ;  in  other  voluntary  schools  not  receiving 
grants,  but  passed  as  “eflScient,*’  for  a  million  more; 
and  in  Board  schools  for  a  farther  halLmillion.  Thus  we 
shall  at  length  have  provision  for  four  millions  of  our 
children,  or  something  not  far  short  of  the  proportion 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  In  the  matter  of 
attendance  the  facts  are  far  less  satisfactory.  In  the 
inspected  schools,  out  of  2,200,000  children  on  the  books, 
900,0(J0  had  not  attended  even  for  one  half  of  the  year ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  attendance  in  non* 
inspected  schools  was  still  worse.  Here  again  the 
necessity  for  compulsion  stares  us  in  the  face  ;  and  Lord 
Sandon  was  not  slow  to  admit  that  the  very  best  results 
had  accrued  from  patting  the  existing  law  into  force. 
In  London  the  officers  of  the  School  Board  have  brought 
36,000  more  children  to  school;  in  Hull,  3,500;  in 
Sunderland,  3,800;  in  Leeds,  8,400.  “These,”  said 
Lord  Sandon,  “  are  great  and  startling  results ;  ”  and  the 
country  will  agree  with  him.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  compulsory 
education.  The  principle  which  we  have  recognised  in 
the  Factories,  Workshops,  and  Agricultural  Children’s 
Acts  has  worked  too  well  that  we  should  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  its  further  application.  Two  things  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  our  national  system  of 
Education  as  efficient  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  The 
first  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  under  a 
certain  age  in  any  business  or  trade  whatever,  and  to 
prevent  children  under  a  certain  more  advanced  age 
from  being  so  employed  daring  half  the  day.  The 
second  is  to  compel  all  these  children  thus  rescued  from 
manual  toil  to  attend  the  schools  provided  for  them. 
This  is  no  mere  matter  of  policy  but  a  necessity.  There 
can  be  no  national  education  without  it ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  entire  country  has  made  up  its  mind  to  insist 
upon  its  being  done. 


POLITICAL  RELAPSE  IN  ITALY. 

If  a  classic  Roman  author  were  able  to  leave  his 
shadowy  retreat  and  to  revisit  the  ancient  Home  of 
Culture,  he  would  no  doubt  be  shocked  at  the  small 
reverence  shown  by  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  to  the  Goddess  of  Knowledge.  Among  all 
the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  with  which  that 
Legislature  has  contrived  to  load  itself  daring  the  recent 
session,  none  stands  out  in  more  glaring  relief  than  the 
rejection  of  M.  Scialoja’s  Bill  for  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  public  instruction.  Several  good 
projects  of  law  had  a  similar  fate.  The  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  went  to  the  wall;  the  Minister  of  Justice  with¬ 
drawing  it  himself — in  accordance,  it  is  said,  with  a 
desire  expressed  by  the  King,  upon  whom  the  clergy 
have  of  late  played  their  spiritualistic  tricks  with  great 
success.  Again,  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law  on 
Juries  was  so  wonderfully  amended  in  the  Senate  that 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  fidelity  with  which  these 
Italian  Peers  begin  to  copy  the  well-known  hereditaiy 
wisdom  of  other  aristocratic  assemblies,  whose  public 
nsefblness  is  on  a  level  with  their  own.  All  this  is  very 
promising — at  least  in  so  far  as  it  must  make  the  tenets 
of  progressive  Democracy  more  acceptable  to  men  who 
do  not  wish  to  linger  for  ever  on  the  ancient  ways  of 
political  and  intellectual  stagnation. 


The  worst  act  ol  the  Legialaturo  which  has  just  been 
prorogued  is  undoubtedly  the  refusal  to  lift  the  mass  of 
the  nation  out  of  the  Slough  of  Ignoranoe  into  which  it 
has  been  thrown  by  the  traditions  policy  of  priests  and 
despotic  kings.  Were  the  official  figures  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Italy  not  before  ns,  the  mind  would  almost 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  sitoation  such  as 
it  is.  Some  ten  years  ago,  after  the  Italian  Kingdom 
had  been  constituted,  it  was  proved  in  the  “  Yearly 
Record  of  Public  Instruction”  that  out  of  every  1,000 
male  and  female  inhabitants,  there  could  neither  read, 
nor  write — in  the  old  Sardinian  provinces  and  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  461  males,  and  574  females ;  in  Central  Italy, 
641  males,  and  750  females  ;  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  835 
males,  and  938  females !  That  is  to  say ;  in  the  North, 
on  an  average,  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  ;  in 
the  Centre,  about  two-thirds ;  and  in  the  Sooth  upwards 
of  four-fifths  had  not  the  slightest  rudimentary  know¬ 
ledge  !  When  we  remember  that  in  Sardinia,  during 
the  dreary  years  of  reaction  between  1814  and  1848,  the 
right  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  was  sometimes 
made  dependent  upon  a  property  qualification  ;  that  all 
Italy  swarmed  with  the  members  of  monkish  fraterniiiea 
to  whose  bands  pnblio  instruction  was  generally 
entrusted,  whilst  they  themselves  sorely  lacked  the 
simplest  knowledge;  that  miracle-working,  infallible 
Popedom  had  a  special  interest  in  keeping  up  this  uni¬ 
versal  darkness,  daring  which  its  Davenport  perform¬ 
ances  could  alone  be  practised  with  safety  ;  that  in  the 
South,  under  Bourbon  rule,  there  were  thousands  of 
pari.shes  without  any  schools  at  all ;  and  that  in  hundreds 
of  schools  manj  so-called  teachers,  themselves  raon  of 
almost  brutish  ignoranoe,  received  no  higher  salary  than 
three  pounds  sterling  a-year ;  it  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived  what  must  have  been  the  fruits  of  such  a  system. 
How  difibrent,  in  this  respect,  has  the  state  of  things 
been  for  years  in  Republican  Switzerland,  in  free 
Norway,  in  progressive  Holland ! 

Since  Italy  has  become  a  united  nation,  the  struggle 
against  theocratic  pretensions  has,  we  readily  admit, 
been  carried  on  with  some  degree  of  vigour.  But  the 
root  of  the  evil — the  gross  ignoranoe  of  the  people — has 
not  been  touched.  A  coalition  of  Clericalists  and  Con¬ 
servative-Liberal  members  of  the  Consorteria  is  not 
ashamed  to  throw  out  a  Bill  which  would  have  conferred 
an  incalculable  boon  upon  the  poor  benighted  masses. 
This  is  a  sad  monument  of  legislative  wisdom  ;  and  well 
may  the  question  be  raised  whether  it  is  not  high  time 
that  the  basis  of  Suffrage  upon  which  the  Parliament  of 
Italy  reposes  should  at  last  c>e  widened. 

That  basis  is  one  of  the  narrowest  to  bo  found  in  any 
Constitoiional  country  of  Europe.  It  does  not  merely 
shnt  out  the  large  class  of  those  who  lack  aH  education. 
It  also  excludes  numbers  of  intelligent  and  wi  ll-lo-do 
men,  whose  participation  in  political  affairs  would  give  a 
very  different  tone  to  the  Parliamentary  government  of 
the  country.  Though  not  so  restricted  as  the  Suffrage 
was  in  Franco  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  right  of  voting 
is  yet  exercised  at  present  in  Italy  in  as  narrow  a  circle 
as  was  the  case  in  England  before  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
Under  such  a  system  it  will  be  difficult,  in  a  newly- 
formed  nation,  to  dissolve  those  centrifugal,  provincial 
tendencies  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  scarcely 
acquired  unity.  Where  the  immense  mass  of  the  people,, 
barring  a  few  hundred  thousand  men,  have  no  voice  in 
State  affairs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  create  a  complete 
national  cohesion  out  of  the  political  medley  into  which 
Italy  had  been  thrown  for  so  many  centuries.  No  doubt, 
were  equal  universal  suffrage  introduced  to-day  among  tlo 
Italians,  the  result  would  be  even  loss  satisfactory  than 
under  the  present  system.  In  the  full  flush  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  many  experiments  maybe  made  with  some  degree  of 
safety  which  in  times  of  undisturbed  peace  cannot  but 
miscarry.  There  are  two  schools  of  politicians  m  tho 
Liberal  camp  ;  one  of  them  wishes  to  see  cei^in  attract 
formnlas  carried  out,  unmindful  of  the  effect  thereby 
produced  upon  the  cause  of  freedom  and  1 

other  schoolhas  always  the  chief  aim  of  Libemlism  in 
view,  and  tries  to  adapt  its  means  so  as  to  roach  instead 
of  missing  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
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confer  the  name  of  politicians  ”  only  upon  the  latter. 
The  injurions  effects  which  the  application  of  the  abso- 
late  formula  of  eqaal,  universal  suffrage  has  had  upon 
-the  cause  of  the  Republic  in  France  are  so  patent  at 
this  moment,  and  have  been  so  patent  already  in  1848, 
that  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  heedlessness  with 
which  the  Government  of  September  4th  once  more 
rushed  upon  the  same  rock  on  which  the  good  vessel  of 
the  Republic  was  wrecked  before. 

France,  like  Italy>  possesses  no  system  of  popular 
education.  In  some  of  her  departments  which  border 
upon  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  there  were, 
it  is  true,  at  the  last  census,  only  between  two  and  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  population  unable  to  sign  their  names 
in  the  marriage-register.  Butin  other  departments,  the 
percentage  rose  to  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  even  to  upwards 
of  seventy-five  !  On  the  famous  “  Map  of  Knowledge,” 
-which  M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
had  had  constructed  under  Napoleon  III.,  and  on  which 
provincial  ignorance  is  marked  by  more  or  less  dark 
'tints,  a  great  many  departments  are  as  black  as  night. 
They  are  exactly  the  departments  where  Bourbonism, 
Bonapartism,  Ultra montanism,  and  Reaction  in  general 
<.have  their  strongholds. 

Under  an  educational  test  and  with  a  system  of 
representation  which  would  confer  a  comparatively 
larger  number  of  deputies  upon  the  towns,  i.e.,  upon 
the  centres  of  the  intellectual  and  industrial  develop- 
ment.  Franco  would  by  this  time  have  succeeded  in 
e.stablishing  the  Republic.  With  equal,  universal 
suffrage,  to  which  no  universal  culture  corresponds, 
she  has  attained  her  present  unfortunate  state  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  helplessness,  in  which  the  cherished  image  of 
Liberty  only  appears  to  her,  now  and  then,  like  a  decep¬ 
tive  mirage,  whilst  the  prowling  Royal  and  Imperial 
beasts  of  prey  surround  her  more  and  more  closely  in 
the  political  defert  through  which  she  wends  her  weary 
way.  Issued  from  equal,  universal  suffrage  freely  exer-  j 
<jise(l,  the  majority  at  Versailles  now  endeavour  to 
restrict  the  right  of  vote  in  a  sense  conducive  to 
reaction.  The  same  would  assuredly  happen  in  Italy, 
were  the  present  unduly  narrow  basis  of  suffrage  sud¬ 
denly  widened  beyond  political  practicability  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  formula  which  has  proved  the  bane  of 
the  Republic  of  1848,  as  well  as  of  the  Republican 
aspirations  of  1870-74.  But  some  change  in  her  Parlia- 
menlary  institutions,  Italy  certainly  wants;  or  else  she 
will,  by  extreme  restriction,  suffer  a  relapse  similar 
•to  that  from  which  France  at  present  suffers  by  the 
extreme,  injudicious  dijQfusion  of  civic  rights  among  an 
intellectually  degraded  and  politically  untutored  class  of 
ruraV.  Karl  Blind. 


IRISH  LAND  ACT  AMENDMENT. 

Besides  Mr  Butt’s  Ulster  Tenant-Right  Bill,  which 
W3  have  already  noticed,  there  have  been  three  Irish 
Land  Bills  down  for  second  reading  on  several  recent 
occasions,  namely— the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
A'it,  1870,  Amendment  Bill,  introduced  by  Captain 
Nolan ;  Sir  John  Gray’s  Bill,  with  the  same  title,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  No.  2;  and  the  Tenant-Right  (Ireland) 
Bill,  Iroaght  in  by  Mr  Sullivan.  These  Bills,  with  Mr 
Butt’s,  have  hitherto  been  “talked  out”  by  the  dis- 
•cussion  of  various  more  fortunate  measures,  but  as  they 
may  possibly  come  on  again  later  in  the  session,  a  brief 
notice  of  them  appears  to  be  desirable.  Captain  Nolan’s 
proposition  is,  in  effect,  to  give  to  all  residential  tenants 
of  land  in  Ireland,  who  are  entitled  to  compensation 
under  section  3  of  the  Land  Act  (1870),  fixity  of  tenure 
at  rents  either  agreed  upon  between  the  contracting 
parties,  or  fixed  for  them  by  the  Law  Courts.  The  Court, 
in  fixing  the  rent,  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
any  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant,  and  the  amount 
determined  upon  is  to  be  considered  the  “fair  rent” 
for  ten  years.  Tenants  who  sublet  their  land  are  espe¬ 
cially  excepted  from  coming  under  the  Bill,  and  of 
course  those  who  claim  under  the  Ulster  or  some  similar 
icnant-nght  custom  would  also  be  excepted;  but  all 


other  residential  tenants  when  disturbed  by  their  land¬ 
lords  would  be  entitled  to  come  under  it.  This  Bill 
would  therefore  concede  to  Irish  tenants  two  of  the  most 
important  of  their  demands — namely,  fixity  of  tenure 
and  valued  rents ;  but  they  complain  that  it  would  not 
give  them  the  right  to  sell  their  good-will  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  that  it  excepts  non-residential  tenants.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  a  landlord’s  point  of  view,  Captain 
Nolan’s  Bill  is  probably  more  objectionable  than  Mr 
Butt’s,  in  that  it  proposes  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  evicting  even  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  compensation, 
and  of  fixing  their  own  rents. 

Sir  John  Gray’s  Bill  is  intended  to  supplement  wliat 
are  known  as  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870  by 
facilitating  the  acquisition*  of  land  in  fee,  in  fee-farm, 
or  on  long  leasehold  tenure,  by  the  tenants  of  Ireland, 
and  to  that  end  proposes  to  give  additional  powers  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  advance  money  to 
tenants  so  purchasing.  It  would  also  allow  the  J odges 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  grant  to  a  tenant 
whose  occupation  is  about  to  be  sold  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  or  upwards  at  a  reserved  rent,  provided  that 
they  are  satisfied  that  no  injury  can  thereby  result 
to  creditors  or  other  interested  parties.  Very  few 
Irish  tenants  have  hitherto  become  owners  under  the 
“Bright  Clauses”  of  the  Land  Act,  and  Sir  John 
Gray’s  Bill  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  number 
by  means  of  the  increased  facilities  in  this  direction 
which  it  provides.  For  this  reason  it  is  regarded  in 
Ireland  as  a  useful  Bill  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  adequate  amendment  of  the 
Land  Act  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Sullivan’s  Bill  makes  provision  to  enable  tenants 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  excepting  those  barred  by  the 
15th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
tenant-right  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways : — 1. 
by  express  agreement  in  writing  with  their  landlords ; 
2.  by  obtaining  from  the  Court  a  declaration  that  their 
holdings  shall  thenceforward  be  subject  to  such  right. 
It  is  proposed  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  declaration 
from  the  Court  it  shall  be  only  necessary  for  the  tonant 
to  prove  that  a  sum  which  together  with  the  value  of 
any  interest  that  he  may  then  have  in  his  holding  is  equal 
to  ten  years’  rent  has  been,  or  is  agreed  to  be  expended 
upon  that  holding.  In  estimating  the  claim  for  such 
Parliamentary  tenant-right,  the  Court  is  to  take  into 
consideration  (1.)  any  sum  paid  by  the  tenant  to  hw 
predecessor  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  his 
landlord  for  the  time  being ;  or  any  amount  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1870 ;  or 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  or  other  interest  of  the  tenant 
(if  any)  in  his  holding,  allowing  whichever  of  these  three 
amounts  shall  be  the  greatest;  (2.)  the  value  of  any 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  or  his  pre¬ 
decessor  not  comprised  in  the  above ;  (3.)  t^ 
value  of  any  improvements  agreed  to  be  effected 
by  the  tenant  within  seven  years.  On  the  tenant  then 
acquiring  his  tenant-right  the  improvements  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  it  had  been  granted  would  become 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  in  the  CBse 
of  a  lease  the  rent  would  be  determined  W  the 
Court.  It  is  next  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Works 
shall  be  empowered  to  advance  money  to  the  tenant  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  improvements  requisite 
to  the  acquisition  of  his  tenant-right,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  were  purchasing  his  holding  under  the  Act  o 
1870.  The  money  advanced  is  to  be  paid  by  instalmen  s, 
and  the  improvements  are  to  be  carried  on  under  t  e 
inspection  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  holding  won 
become  subject  to  unpaid  portions  of  the  advances,  an 
the  landlord  in  his  turn  would  have  a  claim  upon  t  e 
tenant.  After  the  tenant-right  has  been  acquired  it  is 
provided  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  subject  to  eviction 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  wilful  waste,  or  or 
subletting,  subdividing,  or  letting  in  con-acre  withou 
the  landlord’s  consent.  The  only  way  in  which,  under 
Mr  Sullivan’s  Bill,  a  landlord  could  get  rid^  of  a  tenan 
who  did  not  in  any  of  these  ways  become  liable 
tion  would  be  by  demanding  an  increase  of  rent  sufficien 
to  induce  the  tenant  to  give  up  his  holding  rather  than 
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pay  it.  In  that  caso  the  landlord  would  have  to  pay  the 
tenant  an  amount  eqnal  to  ten  times  the  increased  rent 
demanded,  and,  in  addition,  compensation  for  any  im¬ 
provements  not^  forming  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
tenant-right,  which  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to 
under  Section  4  of  the  Land  Act.  Conversely,  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  tenant  should  demand  a  reduction  of 
rent,  and  the  landlord  should  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  the 
former  would  have  to  give  up  his  farm  on  receiving  a  sum 
eqnal  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  reduced  rent  proposed, 
together  with  compensation  for  improvements  (if  any) 
as  above  mentioned.  But  no  demand  for  either  increase 
or  reduction  of  rent  within  ten  years  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  tenant-right,  or  of  the  service  of  a  previous 
notice,  would  be  valid.  Such  are  the  main  provisions 
of  this  extraordinary  Bill,  and  we  cannot  say  that  they 
commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  as  either  just  or 
expedient. 

In  considering  these  various  proposals  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  what  strikes  us  most 
foi  cibly  is  the  waste  of  strength  that  is  obvious  in  these 
divided  efforts.  The  friends  of  Ireland  in  the  House 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous  that  they  can  afford  to 
fritter  away  their  influence  by  the  proposal  of  different 
and  in  some  respects  incompatible  schemes  of  land  tenure 
reform.  Some  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Irish  tenants  out  of  the  House  have  openly  declared 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  introduction  of  so  many  Bills, 
none  of  which  nor  all  together,  they  say,  would  secure  j 
the  demands  made  by  the  tenanto  in  their  National  Land 
Conferences.  Whether  they  are  wise  to  reject  a  Bill  so 
favourable  to  their  interests  as  that  of  Mr  Butt  is  a  question 
of  which  the  answer  depends  upon  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  their  getting  all  that  they  ask.  Mr 
Butt’s  Bill  fails  to  provide  absolute  fixity  of  tenure,  or 
to  place  limits  upon  the  raising  of  rents,  but  it  would 
give  a  tenure  that  would  not  lightly  be  disturbed  by  a 
landlord,  and  it  would  secure  to  the  evicted  tenant  the 
fall  value  of  his  tenant-right.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the 
tenant-right  agitation  in  Ireland  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  Bill  unsatisfactory,  and  to  advise  the  drawing 
up  of  a  fresh  one  for  another  session.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Queen’s  County  Independent  Club,  held  the  last 
week  in  May,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

(1.)  That  while  thanking  the  members  of  the  Irish  party  for 
their  zealous  efforts  to  protect  the  interests  of  Ireland  during  the 
present  session,  we  consider  that  none  of  the  Land  Bills  hitherto 
introduced  seem  to  secure  effectually  the  rights  of  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  free  sale  to  all  classes  of  occupiers  of  land  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  unite  to  reconsider  them,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  draft  a  comprehensive  Bill, 
based  on  the  resolutions  of  three  National  Conferences,  and 
introduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

(2.)  That,  in  our  opinion,  another  Irish  National  Land  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  held  in  Dublin  before  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  to  prepare  or  approve  of  a  Land  Bill  for  all  Ireland, 
and  to  form  a  permanent  Central  Irish  Tenant  League. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  members  of  this  Club  would 
prefer  to  wait  another  year  rather  than  accept  the  Bills 
at  present  before  the  House  as  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  land  question.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
the  tenants  in  the  North  of  Ireland  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
they  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  Mr  Butt  s  Bill. 
If,  however,  they  join  with  their  southern  neighbours 
in  rejecting  it,  the  question  of  Land  Act  Amendment 
will  be  involved  in  that  dead-lock  so  common  to  Irish 
affairs  under  ^English  rule,  the  Irish  tenants  refusing  to 
accept  a  Bill  on  account  of  its  not  going  far  enough, 
while  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  regarded  with  i 

horror  as  a  “  revolutionary  ”  measure.  i 

W.  E.  B. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

A  suggestive  correspondence  has  latterly  been  carried^  on 
in  the  columns  of  the  Examinsr  on  the  subject  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  however  threadbare  and  wearisome  this  subject 
may  appear  to  those  who  love  to  fall  in  with  “  things  as  they 
are,”  it  will  certainly  never  cease  to  be  an  engrossing  topic  to 
the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  and  eaniest  people.  The 
theory  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  important  parte  o 
the  theory  of  State-government.  It  has  occupied  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  jurists  and  philosophers  in  every  age ;  and  it  would 
be  impioraible  that  anvone  should  fail  to  be  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  it  who  looks  upon  the  concerns  of  humanity  and 
of  the  State  as  his  own.  Our  happiness  and  misery,  our  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare  both  moral  and  material,  depend  directly  upon 
our  mutual  relations  in  the  State,  and  are  affected  in  the  very 
highest  degree  by  the  system  of  government  which  binds  us- 
together.  Every^  flaw  in  this  system  necessarily  creates  a 
flaw  in  our  own  lives.  Every  imperfection  or  vice  in  the  code 
which  regulates  the  community  produces  a  discomfort  or  a 
disease  in  each  unit  of  the  community.  There  cannot  be  a 
corruption  or  a  demoralisation  in  the  whole  body  without  a 
corresponding  corruption  or  demoralisation  in  the  members  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  cannot  be  a  question  of  expediency 
or  of  morality  in  the  constitution  of  tne  State  which  is  not 
also  a  question  of  ex|>ediency  or  of  morality  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  are  no  more  justified  as  individuals  in  neglecting 
and  treating  with  indifference  that  which  we  hold  to  be  a 
shortcoming  or  an  offence  in  our  legislators  than  we  should 
be  justified  in  neglecting  the  vices  of  our  own  characters,  or  im 
being  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  our  own  actions  iqion  our 
fellow-creatures.  Considerations  such  as  these  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  impress  upon  any  of  our  readers  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  upon  one  phase  of  which  our  cor¬ 
respondents  have  recently  oeen  exchanging  opinions ;  but 
they  may  serve  to  enlist  attention  to  a  tew  further  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject. 

The  matter  at  issue  is  embraced  in  a  single  question  :  Is  it 
right  to  punish  criminals  by  the  infliction  of  torture  7  Simple 
as  this  question  is,  it  involves  the  necessity  of  a  couple  of  de¬ 
finitions,  without  which  we  mi^ht  be  bandying  w’ords  to  no 
purpose,  and  for  lack  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  subject  have 
failed  to  make  the  weight  of  their  arguments  felt.  What  do 
we  imply  under  the  name  of  ^‘punishment  7 ’’—and  what  do 
we  mean  by  the  infliction  of  “torture  7”  With  regard  to  tho 
first  of  these  preliminary  questions,  the  right  to  punish  i» 
obviously  commensurate  with  those  rights  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority  in  which  all  societies  of  men  consist.  These 
rights  are  entirely  beneficent,  and  exist  only  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  whole  society.  No  one  (in  theory  at  least)  will, 
claim  a  right  to  injure  or  to  limit  the  liberty  of  an  individual 
except  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  mass  ;  and  as  such  injury 
or  limitation  of  liberty  is,  in  one  sense,  a  wrong  inflicted 
upon  the  individual,  we  cannot  justly  resort  to  it  unless  the 
object  is  a  very  decided  general  advantage,  and  unless  we 
conscientiously  strip  the  inflicted  “  wrong”  of  every  element 
of  injury  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  common  welfare. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  community  is  entitled  to 
limit  the  liberty  of  an  individual ;  first  by  repressive  laws, 
and  secondly  by  punishment  after  these  laws  have  been 
broken.  The  object  of  the  laws  and  of  the  punishment  is  the 
same  ;  namely, doe  prevention  of  acts  whicn  would  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Anything  in  our  law 
which  passes  beyond  this  purpose  of  repression  becomes 
oppremon;  and  anything  in  our  puuishment  which  trans¬ 
gresses  the  same  limits  becomes  revenge.  The  mere  vengeance 
of  punishment  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  community.  It  is- 
only  when  the  severity  is  such  as  to  deter  the  criminal  from 
a  repetition  of  his  crime,  or  to  deter  others  from  treading  im 
his  steps,  that  it  is  either  expedient  or  justifiable.  And  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  add  that  this  severity,  in  itnlf  an  toil, 
ought  to  be  jealously  limited  to  the  minimum  which  miw  be 
held  indispensable  by  public  opinion  in  everv  age.  If  we 
must  admit  the  existence  of  necessary  evils— wliich  crime  and 
punishment  undoubtedly  are— and  if  we  allow  that,  of  the 
two,  the  evil  of  punishment  is  the  least,  we  shall  not  be  dis* 
posed  to  forget  tliat  punishment  is  still  an  evil,  and  that  we 
must  heedfuUy  enclose  it  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits. 

We  may,  then,  regard  punishment  simply  as  the  means 
adopted  by  the  community  in  order  to  repress  crime ;  and 
without  entering  further  into  the  considerations  which  have 
had  weight  with  our  ablest  writers  on  jurisprudence,  we  riiay 
say  that  the  objects  of  punishment  are  to  restrain  the  criminal 
from  the  repetition  of  his  crime,  and  to  deter  others  from 
following  his  example.  The  criminal  himself  may  be 


educati(mal  constraint,  by  which  he  is  morally  deterred  from 
offending  against  the  laws  of  society.  And  it  is  by  a  similar 
educational  process  that  the  State  must  hope  to  restrain  its 
members  from  committing  the  crime  which  they  have  seen 
punished  in  the  individual.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  this  moral  constraint,  which^  is  to^  have  its  effect  both 
upon  the  actual  and  upon  the  possible  criminals,  must^nsist, 
not  only  of  an  implanted  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  but 
also  of  a  sense  of  the  fear  of  punishment,— which  implies 
that  there  must  be  something  in  the  punishment  to  inspire 
terror.  If  it  were  not  for  this  necessity  of  governing  to  iv 
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certain  extent  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  the  consequence  of 
crime,  we  migiit  direct  our  scheme  of  punishments  entirely 
to  the  amelioration  of  criminals,  employing  retraint  only  in 
oitler  to  protect  society  a^inst  men  who  had  proved  them- 
selve  to  be  dangerous,  and  aa  an  auxiliary  in  the  educational 
process  of  which  we  have  spoken.  From  such  a  scheme — 
which  has  indeed  commended  itself  as  sufficient  for  all  reason¬ 
able  purposes  to  mau^  of  our  most  practical  philanthropists— 
the  infliction  of  pain  is  entirelj^  absent ;  or  it  exists  merely  in 
the  form  of  physical  constraint,  and  compulsion  to  enforced 
labour.  The  notion  that  we  are  justified  in  measuring  out 
corjwral  anguisli  as  a  recompense  for  crime,  on  the  ground 
that  the  criminal  must  suffer  pain  at  our  hands  simply  because 
he  has  broken  our  laws — or  on  the  ground  that  he  must  wince 
because  he  deserves  to  wince,  and  that  we  must  make  him 
wince  because  we  are  stronger  than  he — is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
notion  founded  on  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  characteristic  of 
human  societies  in  the  savage  state,  but  repugnant  to  all  the 
In’gher  tendencies  of  civilisation.  The  ideal  punishment  in 
an  ideal  conimuiiity  is  irreconcilable  with  any  motive  or 
colour  of  revenge ;  and  iri-econcilabie,  therefore,  with  any 
counterbalancing  of  pain  with  pain,  or  injury  with  injury. 
It  is  no  satisfaction,  profit,  or  advantage  to  the  community  to 
be  merely  vindictive  against  its  criminals  ;  and  there  is  this 
manifest  inducement  to  the  contrary,  that  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  stroirg  infallibly  moves  the  weak  to  hatred  and  revenge, 
so  that  the  object  of  our  vindictiveness  is  urged,  by  the  in¬ 
eradicable  instincts  of  his  nature,  to  such  retaliation  as  may 
lie  in  his  power.  A  far  higher  and  more  profitable  aim  of  the 
community  consists  in  the  endeavour  to  reclaim  its  criminals 
fronj  the  commission  of,  and  the  inclination  to,  crime :  for 
which  purpose  that  method  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
efficacious  which  is  most  able  to  dispense  with  retaliation  and 
vindictiveness. 

But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  community,  and — for 
the  present— no  siuh  possibility  as  an  ideal  method  of 
punishment.  The  State  requires  to  protect  itself  from  a  vast 
number  of  criminals,  many  of  whom  are  hardened  and  bru¬ 
talised  iuto  the  most  desperate  form  of  ruffianism  ;  and  we 
must  face  the  degrading  fact — brought  upon  us  by  our  own 
accumulated  neglect  and  blundering — that  we  hare  to  deal 
with  men  who  may  indeed  be  reclaimable  by  humane  treat¬ 
ment,  but  who  must  in  the  meantime  be  held  in  check  by  the 
fear  of  punishment.  The  question  then  remains  as  to  the 
form  which  this  punishment  is  to  take,  and  the  kind  of  terror 
which  we  may  expediently— and  at  the  same  time  justifiablv 
— inspire  in  the  minds  of  evil-doers.  This  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  began  :  whether  it  is  right 
to  punish  our  criminals  by  the  infliction  of  torture  ?  And  in 
order  that  our  inquiry  may  be  perfectly  definite,  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  that  we  should  give  to  the  word 
“  torture"  a  clearly  intelligible  meaning.  Let  us  take  it  as 
signifying  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  pain,  either  as  an 
appointed  retaliation  for  a  crime  committed,  or  in  the  hope 
of  deterring  men  from  the  commission  of  crime.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  sense  in  which  the  w’ord  is  generally  employed 
when  torture  is  spoken  of  as  a  mode  of  punishment.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  piiin  implied  iu  mere 
physical  constraint,  especially  when  coupled  with  compulsory 
hard  labour ;  but  this  pain — or  at  lejist  the  necessity  of  hard 
labour — is  only  such  as  Nature  herself  had  already  imposed  upon 
the  criminal  as  a  condition  of  existence  ;  and  there  is  no  colonr 
of  injustice,  or  even  of  severity,  in  the  law  which  exacts  toil 
from  those  who  fall  beneath  its  ban.  The  question  which  we 
have  to  answer,  in  treating  of  the  use  of  the  lash  as  a  retalia¬ 
tion  for  or  a  deterrent  from  crime,  is  simply  this  :  Whether 
we  are  justified  iu  punishing  our  criminals  by  the  iutliction 
of  such  a  torture.  It  has  seemed  necessary  to  premise  w’hat 
has  gone  before  iu  order  to  consider  this  question  from  a 
proper  point  of  view'.  We  must  leave  to  a  future  article  the 
further  development  of  the  argument. 


LITERARY  SLIP-SLOP. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Albany  Foublanque,  written  by  his 
nephew,  we  read  that  so  great  was  his  pas.sioQ  for  accuracy 
that,  even  iu  the  most  trifling  matters  of  reference,  he  would 
spare  himself  no  trouble  to  secure  fidelity  of  expression.  If 
not  quite  sure  of  the  origin  of  an  illustration  or  a  quotation, 
he  used  to  make  a  point  of  verifying  it ;  and  Count  d’Orsay, 
of  whose  plentiful  anecdotes  he  availed  himself,  was  frequently 
applied  to  for  a  written  i-ecord  of  them,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  mistake.  It  may  be  questioned  if  this  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  tpsissuna  verba  of  a  quotation  is  compatible 
with  the  conditions  under  which  nowadays  w'e  have,  all  of 
us,  more  or  less,  to  execute  our  work  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Fonblanqiie  himself,  when  occasion  required, 
did  not  hesitate  to  vary  the  form  of  the  jokes  he  so  happily 
pressed  iuto  the  service  of  Politics a  fact  which  both  his 
biographer  and  his  critic  in  the  Times  appear  to  have  for¬ 


gotten.  Exact  re{)roduction  of  the  words  of  a  citation  is  a 
literary  virtue  which  we  should  be  the  last  to  disparage. 
There  are  “good  things”  which  lose  their  special  exc^enS 
when  set  forth  in  verb^  vesture  other  than  that  in  which  they 
first  sprang  into  existence.  A  passage  from  Macaulay,  let  us 
say,  or  Leigh  Hunt,  exacts  the  minutest  adherence  to  faithful 
transcription.  Thought  seems  to  be  identified  with  its 
vehicle ;  and  none  but  the  author's  own  arrangement  of  words 
to  comply  with  the  proper  expression  of  the  matter.  Take 
Leigh  Hunt’s  delightful  paper  on  “  The  Graces  and  Anxieties 
of  Pig-driving.”  Any  one  who  has  read  it  once  will  find  it 
litersdly  impossible  to  indul^  in  a  free-and-easy  version  of 
any  part  of  it.  Such  is  the  felicity  of  the  diction,  so  close  is 
the  correspondence  between  the  matter  and  the  manner,  that* 
any,  the  most  trifling,  deviation  from  the  text  is  instinctively 
felt  to  be  an  outrage.  This  observation  applies,  with  obviously 
increased  force,  to  the  shape  given  to  thought  by  the  poet. 
The  fit  position  of  words  in  a  couplet  of  Pope’s,  for  example 
is  (as  it  were)  finally  determined  oy  the  form  prescribed  by 
its  author ;  and  even  where  we  have  not  the  help  of  the 
rhythm  to  stimulate  the  memory,  we  are  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  inaccuracy,  the  misquotation  somehow  confessing  its 
inadequacy.  In  all  languages  there  are  thoughts  which  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  divorced  from  then*  appropriate 
verbal  embotliment ; — a  striking  testimony  to  the  mysterious 
connection,  generally  so  little  suspected,  between  language 
and  thought. 

But,  descending  from  the  metaphysics  of  such  speculations 
to  the  practical  question  of  popular  quotation,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  people,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  seem  to 
be  impelled  by  an  irresistible  influence  to  the  adoption  of  this 
ornament  of  discourse.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  proclaim  his 
or  her  acquaintance  with  literature  by  means  of  small  scraps 
and  handy  tags  ;  and  the  familiarity  engendered  by  this  habit 
of  repeating  the  floating  stock  of  sayings  and  sentiments 
naturally  enough  results  in  loss  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  showy  acquisitions.  Look  at  that  memorable 
episode  in  the  Tichbome  case,  where  the  oppressiye  tedium 
of  the  proceedings  was  relieyed  and  enlivened  by  a  grave 
'dispute  as  to  the  authorship  of  Pope’s  only  too  hackneyed 
couplet  about  “  cowards  ”  and  “  Howards.”  Then  there  is 
the  oracle  of  Crown -court,  who  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
give  his  favourite  bit  from  Horace  ad  rem.  Latin,  indeed,  is 
said  to  be  endowed  with  the  mysterious  power  of  making 
Latinless  people  dabble  in'  it,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ; 
and  we  have  seen  it  seriously  maintained — and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  our  own  experience  does  not  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment — that  the  compulsion  may  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  ignorance  of  the  language  enjoyed  (literally  enjoyed)  by 
these  aspirants  to  classic^  honours. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  sayings  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  currency  of  small  quotation  of  which  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  original  parentage.  We  question 
if  the  English  language  contains  many  phrases  with  the  wide 
popularity  of  Dickens^  “  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it” 
let  it  would  be  inexpressibly  shocking  to  the  host  of  Dickens’s 
worshippers  to  be  told  that  it  was  as  old  as  Cervantes,  the 
Spaniard  in  the  novelette  of  ‘  La  Gitanella  ’  saying,  “  Do  not 
put  too  fine  a  point  on  your  wit  lest  it  should  be  bluntei” 
The  couplet,  too,  which  almost  invariably  connects  itself  with 
‘  Hudibras,’ — 

For  be  who  fights  and  runs  away 

May  live  to  fight  another  day, — 

people  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  quote  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Butler,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  it.  When  Dodsley  was  appealed 
to  as  the  arbitrator  of  the  bet  made  at  Boodle’s  of  twenty  to 
one  that  the  lines  were  to  be  found  in  that  poem,  he  dismiss^ 
the  difficultv  by  saying,  “Every  fool  knows  they  are  in 
‘Hudibras.’’’  In  response,  however,  to  George  Selwyns 
polite  request,  as  “an  old  fool,  who  is  at  the  same  time  yo^ 
wise  worship’s  very  humble  servant,”  to  be  informed  of  the 
canto  in  which  they  were  to  be  found,  the  worthy  bibliopole 
took  down  the  volume,  but  could  not  find  the  passage 
when  his  industry  on  the  next  day  was  similarly  unproduc¬ 
tive,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  a  man  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  author  or  this  well-known  couplet  ‘‘without  bemg 
ab  olutely  a  fooL”  ^  .  - 

Perhaps  the  worst  instance  of  misquotation,  evidencing  tne 
grossest  want  of  perception  of  the  point  of  the  satire  implied 
in  the  anecdote,  is  Lord  Brougham’s  mangled 
Voltaire’s  celebrated  contribution  to  the  budget  of 
stories  narrated  by  a  company  of  bis  friends  “round  the  nre 
one  December  evening.”  “  Once  u^n  a  time,”  said 
“  there  was  a  Farmer-General  of  Taxes and  with  that  ne 
stopped.  “Go  on,”  cried  his  hearers,  “go  on.”  “I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,”  was  the  reply ;  all  robbery,  R 
assumed,  being  summed  up  in  the  mention  of  that  scandalous 
official.  Brougham  gave  it  thus  : — “  At  last  the  story  <»nie 
;  round  to  Voltaire,  and  he  began :  ‘  Once  upon  a  time  there 
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lived  a  General-Controller  of  Finance  /  and  then  he  stopped,  diseased,  must  be  deserted  for  three  months,  and  deprived  of 
and,  resuming  after  a  pause,  said  :  *  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  ;  her  ornaments  and  household  furniture.” 

I  have  forgotten  the  rest;’” — which  we  take  to  be  as  The  world  has  certainly  made  some  alteration  in  the  meaning 
atrociously  clumsy  treatment  of  the  fine  Voltairian  satire  as  attached  to  the  word  “  protection  ”  since  the  institutes  of 
^e  ingenuity  of  man  is  capable  of  devising  ;  and  well  mi^ht  Menu  were  written  ;  but  the  fundamental  idea  therein  con- 
Fonblanque,  with  whom  the  story  was  an  old  favourite,  tained,  viz.,  that  women  require  supervision,  and  that  this 
de^derate  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  jokes.  advantage  must  be  paid  for  oy  considerable  concessions  on 

Another  instance  of  slip-slop  quotation  occurs  to  us  as  we  the  part  of  the  supervised,  still  clings  fondly  to  the  iroagina- 
write.  At  the  so-called  “inauguration”  of  the  monument  to  tion  of  some  of  our  learned  men.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Defoe  in  Biinhill-fields  in  1870,  au  M.P.  (since  translated  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  life),  whose  identity  we  shall  not  further 
define,  was  guilty  of  the  aggravated  wickedness  of  attributing 


minds  of  certain  philosophers,  in  what  they  call  “the  rational 
study  of  history,”  become  so  saturated  with  the  accounts  mven 
of  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  unspeakable 

1..  ^1  af _ _ 1 _ a_. _ A  A  _  %  •  s  1  s  A  A» 


to  John  Bunyan  the  famous  love  verses  addressed  by  the  humiliations  and  contempt  to  which  it  has  been  constantly 
Eoyalist  poet,  Lovelace,  “  To  Althea,  from  Prison.”  The  subiect  in  the  past,  that  they  begin  to  regard  this  condition 
occasion,  the  scene,  and  the  position  of  the  speaker  combined  of  thimrs  with  a  sort  of  benevolent  toleration  and  comnlaoencv. 


occasion,  the  scene,  and  the  position  of  the  speaker  combined 
to  invest  that  small  contribution  to  the  vast  stock  of  “things 
not  generally  known  ”  with  a  grotesque  importance  which  it 
is  reserved  for  few  blunders  in  this  world  to  obtain.  Again, 
if  there  be  one  bit  of  humour  of  Sydney  Smith*8  more 
familiar  than  another,  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  that 
^pecting  the  necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  for  getting  a 
joke  “  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.”  A  Oadibus  utqw 
Auroram  et  Oangem,  we  should  have  thought  its  paternity 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  and  yet  we  per¬ 
fectly  remember  that  it  was  once  ascribed  by  our  excellent 
contemporary  the  Spectator  to  Charles  Ijamb. 

A  still  worse  offender  (if  that  be  possible)  remains.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  existence  of  slip-slop  in  that  pattern  of 
propriety,  the  Saturday  Review y  which  the  casual  research  of 
one  much  given  to  the  study  of  back  numbers  has  unques¬ 
tionably  convicted  of  a  fine  crop  of  depravity  ?  We  all  know 
the  style  in  which  the  Saturday  is  wont  to  dwell  on 

the  smallest  slips  committed  by  those  whom  it  every 

week  summons  pefore  its  august  tribunal  for  correction 
and  admonition.  The  straining  at  gnats  is  quite 

compatible,  it  would  seem,  with  the  swallowing  of  camels. 
Our  immaculate  censor,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  an  infinite  number  of  victims  to  be  assured,  is  far 
from  being  above  the  weakness  of  tripping  himself. 

r  that  h€ 


We  were  infinitely  amused  by  observing  that  he  recently 
improved  Mr  Pickwick’s  immortal  order  of  “  Chops  and 
tomato  sauce  ”  into  “  cutlet*  and  tomato  sauce  ;  ”  cutlets 
doubtle^  being  more  genteel  than  chops,  and,  presumably, 
more  within  the  compass  of  Mrs  Baraell’s  coolcery ; — that 
Barnes  Newcome  ”  has  shed  a  lustre  over  the  name  of  his 
most  respectable  family  by  elongating  it  into  “  Newcom6e 
•—and  that  the  correct  reading  of  the  Terentian  sentence  is 
Homo  sum;  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  vuto;  whereas  we 
had  always  thought  the  position  of  the  words  slightly 
different ;  and  w^t  the  ^urday  vaguel  v  calls  “  the  old 
adage  ”  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  gnomic 
utterance  of  Chremes  in  “the  Self-tormentor.”  Had  any 
author  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Saturday 
reviewer  been  guilty  of  these  slip-slopperies,  terrible  would 
have  been  the  scourging  and  reviling  of  the  offender.  More 
meek,  and  indulgent  to  human  frailty,  we  present  them  to 
our  readere  os  painful  illustrations  of  the  venerable  truth 
that,  in  spite  of  the  loudest  protestations  to  the  contrary,  out 
of  Borne  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Infallibility. 

R.  W.  M.  JOHNSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

women’s  suffrage. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  to  those  which  have  already  been  urged  by  your 
correspondents  in  reply  to  Mr  Ooldwin  Smith’s  article  on 
“  Female  Suffrage  ”  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

I  will  take  as  my  text  the  following  passage  from  James 
Mill’s  ‘History  of  British  India’ : — “Day  and  night,”  says 
Menu,  “  must  women  be  held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of 
dependence.”  Who  are  meant  by  their  protectore  is  imme¬ 
diately  explained.  “  Their  fathers  protect  them  in  childhood, 
their  husbands  protect  them  in  youth,  their  sons  protect  them 
in  age  ;  a  woman,”  it  is  added,  “  is  never  fit  for  indepndence. 
Lethusbands  consider  this  as  the  supreme  law,  ordained  for 
all  classes.” 

Further  on  is  indicated  the  reason  w'hy  this  protection  is 


of  things  with  a  sort  of  benevolent  toleration  and  complacency, 
as  the  natural  lot  of  women  in  the  future. 

According  to  Mr  Ooldwin  Smith,  the  protection  of  physical 
weakness  is  not  the  only  protection  required  from  their 
husbands  by  the  fairer  sex  ;  they  require  also  restraint  against 
the  wild  excesses,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  in  which  they 
are  prone  to  indulge.  Among  these  figure  poisoning,  noting, 
and  injury  to  the  property  of  tradesmen — “all  that  is  worst 
in  the  politics  of  the  united  States.”  It  is  rather  hard  that 
the  women  should  be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  the  politics  of  a  State  in  which  they  have  no 
votes  ;  but  Mr  Smith  assures  us  that  he  is  able  to  trace  the 
political  evils  of  America  to  the  fact  that  husbands  have  not 
enough  domestic  authority.  Besides  this,  he  charges  us  with 
a  determination  to  have  our  children  educated  “  in  the  interest 
of  clerical  ascendancy ;  ”  a  mistrust  of  Republicanism ;  a 
desire  to  reform  drunken  husbands  by  prohibitory  liquor 
laws ;  a  disiiosition  to  ape  men  ;  the  intention  to  overturn  the 
institutions  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest,  and  to 
obtain  “  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the  destruction  of 
the  family  I  ” 

But  to  continue  our  parallel— As  Menu  expected  the  Hindu 
woman  to  revere  the  god, — her  husband, — in  spite  of  all 
failings,  so  Mr  Smith  expects  us  to  look  reverently  on  the 
little  weaknesses  of  the  gods  who  protect  us.  He  appeals 
confidently  to  us  on  behalf  of  these  weaknesses  as  an  all- 
sufficient  ground  to  induce  women  to  mould  their  lives  in 
conformity  thereto.  Take,  for  example,  his  argument  on  the 
impropriety  of  women  entering  the  legal  profession.  One  of 
the  weaknesses  of  his  sex,  as  represented  by  Mr  Smith,  ia 
that  when  in  the  jury-box  they  cannot  look  upon  a  “pretty 
advocate  ”  appealing  to  them  “  perhaps  in  behalf  of  a  client 
of  her  own  sex”  (tdso  pretty  I)  without  their  “  human  emo¬ 
tions  ”  being  excited  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  be  “  dangerous  to 
the  integrity  of  public  justice.”  Therefore,  he  argues,  “  while 
human  emotions  retain  their  force  there  will  always  be  a 
reason  for  excluding  w’omen,  at  least  for  excluding  one  of  the 
two  sexes,  from  the  profession  of  advocate.”  “  Either  you  or 
I  must  quit  this  house,  John,”  remarked  Mr  Brown  to  his 
head  butler,  who  had  served  him  forty  yeai*s  and  had  become 
exasperatiugly  encroaching.  “  Which  shall  it  be.  Master  ?  ’* 
answered  John,  imperturbedly. 

It  seems  our  protectors  themselves  require  protection 
against  their  own  weakness  ;  but  it  is  jiarticulurly  forced  upon 
our  notice  that,  whilst  w'e  are  protected  at  our  own  expense, 
they  are  to  be  protected  at  ours ;  and  “  while  human  emo¬ 
tions  retain  their  force,”  women  must  for  ever  be  excluded 
(for  the  allusion  to  men  being  excluded  must  be  a  heavy  joke 
akin  to  that  of  Mr  Brown^  from  the  ranks  of  a  lucrative  and 
honourable  means  of  livelinood. 

We  do  not  desire  to  argue  here  in  favour  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  for  women  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  the 
learned  Professor’s  reasons  why  they  should  be  “always 
excluded”  from  it.  If  men  are  as  weak  as  he  maintains 
them  to  be,  he  ought,  in  bare  consistency,  to  exclude  women, 
not  only  from  the  bar,  but  from  the  witness-box,  and  the 
police-courts.  But  how  is  the  difficulty  of  “  pretty  ”  criminals 
to  be  disposed  of  ?  We  cannot  pass  a  law  that  only  ugly  and 
unattractive  women  shall  commit  crimes.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
The  Professor  ia  so  anxious  that  “the  integrity  of  public 
justice  ”  should  be  maintained,  that  a  suggestion  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  Mr  Smith  declares  that  a  woman  may  noisoii 
with  impunity,  simply  because  she  is  a  woman.  If  it  be 
really  confessed  that  men  are  incapable,  by  reason  of  their 
sex,  of  judging  women,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  where 
the  interests  of  the  other  sex  or  “the  integrity  of  public 


required.  “Infidelity,  violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  justi^”  is  at  sta^  women  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
avariciousness,  a  total  want  of  good  qualities,  with  imparity,  jury-box  and  the  judges  cliair.  We  think  we  might  venture 
are  the  innate  faults  of  womankind.”  to  guaranty  that  a  jury  of  British  matron^  or  even  of  spiM- 

Beiug  favoured  therefore  by  the  constant  restraining  pro-  ters  and  widows,  would  be  able  to  put  their  human  emotions 
tection  of  their  male  relatives,  what  are  women  expected  to  under  such  control  of  reason 

render  in  return  for  aU  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  themP  cinating  Apollo  at  the  bar  should  ^  able  to  persuade  them  to 
The  same  authority  continues Though  unobservant  of  acquit  “a  pqiwner  whose  guilt  has  ^n  prpv^  by  over- 
approved  usages,  or  enamoured  of  another  w'oman,  or  devoid  whelming  evidence.  The  expenmen  wou  ,  a  eas  , 
01  good  qualities,  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  be  revered  worth  a  trial. 

aa  a  eo3  by  a  virtuous  wife.  She  who  neglects  her  lo«l,  Mr  Smith  has  made  some  advance  on  the  Hindu  notion 
though  addfeted  to  gaming,  fond  of  spiritSous  liquors,  or  of  protection.  It  U  doubtful  if  Menu  supposed  that  women 
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liked  to  be  **  protected  ;  ”  but  Mr  Smith  knows  that  they  do, 
and  all  our  protestations  to  the  contrary  are  of  no  avail.  The 
love  of  libertv,  he  says,  is  confined  to  nien.^  The  demand  we 
make  to  be  allowed  to  earn  our  own  living  in  any  respectable 
way  we  can  “  is  connected,”  he  solemnly  tells  us,  “  with  an 
abnormal  and  possibly  transient  state  of  things.’’  ‘‘What 
woman,”  he  fiercely  asks,  “till  quite  recently,  would  have 
been  ready  to  renounce  marriage  and  maternity  in  order  that 
she  might  devote^  herself  to  law,  medicine,  or  commercial 
pursuits  ?  ” 

Horror  and  indignation  at  such  evidences  of  newly- 
developed  female  depravity  surely  overbear  Mr  Smith’s 
powers  of  reason,  or  he  would  not  have  forgotten  one  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  question.  There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  800,000  more  women  than  men.  Some  among  us 
must  therefore  necessarily  renounce  this  happiest  lot  for  less 
congenial  employments ;  and  it  is  particularly  cruel  that 
women  should  be  taunted  with  a  contempt  for  matrimony  by 
a  man  who  has  himself  done  nothing  to  reduce,  even  by  one, 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  those  condemned  to  involun¬ 
tary  celibacy. 

Later  on  he  speaks  of  “  the  risk  which  a  woman  must  run 
in  committing  herself  irrevocably  to  a  precarious  calling,  and 
closing  against  herself  the  gate  of  domestic  life.”  This  would 
be  enough  to  put  us  in  a  cold  perspiration,  did  we  not  re¬ 
member  that  marriage  itself  is  not  always  unattended  with 
risk  and  difficulty,  and  that  there  have  been  cases  of  profes¬ 
sional  women  who,  notwithstanding  the  incomes  they  have 
made  and  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  have  yet  been 
able  to  find  husbands.  We  remember  also  that  in  the  factory 
districts  what  is  called  a  “  four-loomer  ”£  (a  woman  clever 
enough  to  manage  four  looms)  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
other  sex.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  “  abnormal  state  of  things.” 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  soothe  all  Mr  Smith’s 
terrors,  or  to  convince  him  we  are  not  the  absolute  idiots  he 
imagines  us  to  be  ;  but,  as  his  chief  alarms  relate  rather  to 
what  we  may  do  in  the  future  than  to  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  we  may  try  to  calm  him  by  pointing  out  that  his 
own  propositions  somewhat  contradict  each  other.  For 
instance,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  reasons  for  marriage  are 
“  natural  affection,  the  man’s  need  of  a  helpmate,  the  woman’s 
need  of  a  protector  and  provider,  especially  when  she  becomes 
a  mother,  and  the  common  interest  of  parents  in  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  Does  he  think  that  after  women  acquire  the  Suffrage 
children  will  cease  to  be  born  ;  or  that  men  and  women  will 
no  longer  love  each  other  and  feel  a  common  interest  in  their 
offspring  ?  If  not,  why  should  he  suppose  that  we  are 
going  to  “fling  character  and  home  into  the  boiling  cauldron 
of  party  politics  P  ” 

Again,  “  women  would  probably  overturn  the  institutions 
on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest.”  This  alarming 
assertion,  which  seems  to  ignore  our  hopes  as  not  belonging 
to  those  of  humanity,  only  means  that,  in  Mr  Smith’s 
opinion,  women  share  the  same  political  views  concerning 
Bepublicanism  and  an  Established  Church  which  are  held  by 
most  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  though  Mr  Smith  is  quite 
willing,  apparently  because  he  is  obliged^  to  tolerate  differences 
of  opinion  in  his  own  sex,  he  is  not  inclined  to  tolerate  any 
authoritative  expression  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  other 
— his  belief  in  “  liberty  of  opinion”  notwithstanding.  When 
his  aspirations  about  “  human  progress”  have  been  satisfied, 
and  what  he  calls  “free  institutions”  (based  on  the  absolute 
political  slavery  of  one  half  of  humanity  ?)  “  have  become 
established  in  Europe,  then,  perhaps,  the  question  of  Female 
Suffrage  may  be  raised  with  less  peril  I  ”  Is  there  any  spirit 
mt  re  tyrannous  than  that  of  red-hot  Professionalism  P 

Again,  floating  in  still  more  distant  regions  of  possibility, 
he  fears  that,  when  marriage  shall  have  been  totally  abolished, 
women  who  unfortunately  “lose  their  charms  more  easily 
than  their  need  of  a  protector  ”  will  be  deserted  for  younger 
companions.  It  is  not  elevating  to  the  spirits  to  think  that 
our  husbands  only  remain  with  us,  as  the  Professor  delicately 
hints,  because  they  can’t  get  rid  of  us ;  but,  take  courage, 
sisters !  We  have  all  known  men  who  became  fat,  heavy, 
red-faced,  acrid,  and  generally  disagreeable  long  before  they 
lost  their  need  of  buttons  on  their  shirts,  dinners  carefully 
jjrepared,  and  a  wife  with  enough  patience  to  endure  their  ill- 
humour  when  it  had  become  too  much  for  the  philosophy  of 
their  friends. 

Tliere  are  some  other  points  in  Mr  Smith’s  article  which  I 
should  like  to  notice  in  a  future  letter,  if  you  will  atford  me 
the  space.  I  am,  &c., 

Ursula  M.  Bright. 


A  SABBATARIAN  AT  CHANTILLY. 

Sir,— If  I  am  a  Sabbatarian,  is  it  right  for  me  to  attend 
races  on  Sunday  P  You  will  say  that  there  are  no  races  to 
attend.  No  more  there  are — in  England  ;  but  suppose  that 
1  am  in  France  1  Put  the  case  that  I  am  Parisian  corre¬ 
spondent  to  a  high-class  Liberal  daily,  noted  for  its  strict 


views  on  the  Sabbath  q^uestion,  and  for  the  prudery  with 
w’hich  it  recently  repudiated  Mr  Taylor’s  efforts  to  liberate 
our  English  Sundav.  Sa^  that  I  agree  with  my  proprietors 
in  this  matter.  Was  it  just  the  thing  for  me  to  attend,  at 
Chantilly  on  Sunday  last,  and  to  go  home  and  write,  that  same 
evening,  nearly  a  couple  of  columns  of  “special”  for  the 
paper  in  question  ?  Put  the  case  that  I  dated  the  letter 
“Sunday  night,”  and  that  the  paper  printed  this  damning 
evidence  against  itself  and  me.  Am  I  still  a  Sabbatarian  oe 
am  I  a  humbug  ?  So-and-So. 

THE  archbishops’  BILL. 

Sir, — None  of  my  friends  will  accuse  me  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  Bitualistic  clergy,  except  such  as  may  be  evoked  by 
a  respect  for  earnestness,  if  earnestness  is  implied  in  hard 
work  which  is  not  required,  or  paid,  and  involves  self-denial, 
and  by  the  rare  phenomenon  in  our  time  and  nation  of  a  body 
of  well-dressed  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
But  after  long  deliberation  I  found  I  could  not  in  justice  sign 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Archbishops’  Bill  for  the  Begula- 
tion  of  Public  Worship.  The  recalcitrant  clergy  find  that 
they  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  the  Church  as  represented  by 
the  Prayer-book,  which  they  look  upon  in  the  fight  of  God 
and  the  State  as  represented  by  the  Bishop,  which  appears  to 
them  in  the  light  of  Mammon,  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
accused  of  gradually  Bomanising  a  Protestant  Establishment, 
and  of  accepting  its  pay  and  position  dishonestly.  But  the 
Prayer-book  taken  as  a  whole  would  be  pronounced  by  any 
dispassionate  man  as  more  Catholic  or  sacerdotal  than 
Protestant.  These  men  see  that  Catholicity  and  Protestantism 
are  incompatible,  and  they  cling  to  the  Catholic  interpreta¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  whole  of  their  opinion.  Let  the  nation 
pronounce  whether  it  will  make  the  Prayer-book  Protestant, 
or  disestablish  the  Church.  But  in  its  present  frame  of  mind 
it  has  not  the  courage  for  either  course. 

Torquay,  June  14.  I  am,  &c.,  G.  C.  Swatne. 


CROSS  PURPOSES. 

Sir, — Mr  Cross  threatened  in  a  recent  debate  that  he  might 
have  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  put  down  secret 
drinking.  It  seems  that  some  who  were  not  content  with  the 
improved  scale  of  hours  for  closing  public-houses  hit  upon 
the  bright  idea  of  purchasing  beer  before  the  house  was  closed, 
consuming  it  afterwards  either  in  sheds  or  at  home.  This 
practice  has  roused  the  wrath  of  Mr  Cross,  and  he  denounced 
it  as  a  vice.  If  Mr  Cross  had  called  excessive  drinking  a 
vice  he  would  not  have  made  a  very  original  remark,  but  when 
he  calls  drinking  after  a  certain  hour  a  vice,  he  is  saying 
something  that  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  original.  After  such  a 
brilliant  idea  had  been  brought  forth  Mr  Cross  seemed  to  be 
exhausted,  for  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  w’ere  he  to  apply 
for  powers  to  prevent  a  poor  man  buying  beer  at  a  public- 
house,  and  consuming  it  at  home,  he  would  have  to  restrain 
the  well-to-do  man  from  replenishing  his  cellar  or  from  buy¬ 
ing  a  barrel  of  beer,  or  he  would  have  to  place  a  policeman 
in  eachjhouse  to  see  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  were  consumed 
after  the  sacred  hour.  Worse  than  this,  every  club  in  London 
would  have  to  be  shut  up,  unless  Mr  Cross  wishes  to  have  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  This  interesting 
inquiry  will  have  to  be  answered  by  experience,  but  if  Mr 
Cross  wishes  to  be  thought  a  fit  man  for  the  Home  Office,  he 
had  much  better  abandon  all  originality,  and  trust  to  truisms 

25  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  I  am,  &c.,  F.  Keddell. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  COMMUNISTS. 

[We  have  received,  from  a  perfectly  authentic  source,  the 
following  particulars  of  the  escape  of  M.  Bochefort  and 
his  companions,  which  we  think  calculated  to  interest  our 
readers.] 

Mystery  still  surrounds  the  escape  of  the  six  French 
prisoners  from  New  Caledonia ;  and  it  is  a  mystery  which 
cannot  yet  be  cleared  away,  since  the  refugees  themselves  de¬ 
cline  to  cast  any  light  upon  it,  from  fear  of  compromising  the 
friends  whom  they  have  been  compelled  to  leave  behind  them. 
But,  though  something  like  a  regular  inquisition  has  been 
needed  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  escape,  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  the  following  authentic  particulars. 

The  watch  kept  over  the  prisoners  of  Ducos  peninsula  was 
maintained  by  land  and  sea.  By  land  there  was  a  body  of 
marines  and  a  body  of  special  warders.  The  first  occupied  an 
intrenched  camp,  formea  across  the  isthmus  which  unites  the 
peninsula  with  the  main  land,  and  furnishing  the  sentinels 
who  visit  every  elevated  spot  and  march  round  the  sea-board. 
The  latter,  organised  into  brigades,  each  with  fifty  convicts 
under  its  charge,  are  lodged  in  huts  close  to  the  camp. 
Batteries  of  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  command  all  these  posi¬ 
tions.  At  eight  in  the  evening  a  gun  announces  the  time  at 
which  the  convicts  must  return  to  their  quarters.  Frequent 
rounds  of  the  sentinels  cover  the  whole  island ;  and  the 
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wardors,  armed  with  chassepots  and  revolvers,  have  orders  to 
shoot  any  nocturnal  promenader  who  does  not  give  the  coun- 
t:nrgn  in  answer  to  the  first  “^Qui  vive  ?  ”  As  for  the  sea, 
»  ups  are' forbidden  to  approach  within  a  thousand  metres  of 
the  peninsula.  GunboaU  are  everon  the  watch  in  the  bays. 

Thus  the  cliances  of  escape  were  few.  The  first  difficulty 
for  a  convict  would  be  to  get  clear  of  the  Ducos  peninsula ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  could  efiect  this  uuseen,  and  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  bullet,  his  absence  would  be  discovered  after 
a  ye^few^  hours.  But  supposing  that  he  could  surmount 
this  first  ^fficulty,  what  would  happen  ?  If  he  should  enter 
Noumea  it  is  certain  that,,  however  little  his  features  might 
be  known  to  the  police  who  form  a  fourth  part  of  the  town’s 
population,  he  could  not  proceed  a  hundred  paces  without 
being  arrested.  In  brief,  escape  by  land  was  impossible.  The 
only  hope  of  the  captives  was  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  a 
vessel  under  a  foreign  fiag,  and  then  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  waves,  reach  the  ship,  and  seek  for  refuge  on  board. 

There  had  been  no  opportunity  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
execudou  when  the  prisoners  received  a  visit  from  M.  Jourde. 
This  gentleman,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  had  obtained  permission  to  settle  in  Noumea.  His  first 
visit  was  to  M.  Paschal  Grousset,  with  whom  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  intimate  friendship  during  the  severe  trials  which 
they  had  undergone  together.  M.  Grousset  presently  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  with  M. 
Bochefort,  begging  him  to  assist  them  if  it  should  be  in  his 
power.  M.  Jourde  promised  ;  and  less  than  a  month  later 
he  was  able  to  fulfil  hia  promise. 

On  the  10th  of  March  last  a  three-masted  English  vessel, 
named  the  “  P.  C.  E.”  (“  Peace— comfort— ease  ”),  of  400  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Law,  which  had  been  for  mouths  past 
trafficking  between  Newcastle  (New  South  Wales),  and  New 
Caledonia,  entered  the  roads  of  Noumea,  with  a  cargo  of  oil  It 
was  to  leave  again  on  the  21st ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  was 
riding  between  two  ships  of  war,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Ducoa  peninsula,  and  one  mile  from  Noumea.  Nothing  was 
more  easy  than  for  MM.  Jourde,  Bailliere,  and  Bastien  to  reach 
it  from  Nonmea,  where  they  were  at  liberty  ;  nothing  more 
difficult  for  MM.  Rochefort,  Paschal  Grousset  and  Pam,  who 
were  narrowly  watched  in  the  peninsula.  But  thanks  to  the 
devotion  of  their  friends,  to  the  marvellous  precision  of  the 
measures  adopted,  and  to  a  fortunate  chance,  so  necessary  to  all 
great  enterprises,  they  were  able  to  do  it 

It  was  arrang^  that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  or  2lat  of  March,  a  boat,  rowed  oy  MM. 
Jourde,  Balliere,  and  Bastien  should  wait  for  MM.  Rochefort, 
Paschal  Grousset,  and  Pain  near  a  rock  standing  in  the  bay 
about  three  miles  from  the  peninsula.  The  latter  were  to 
swim  to  the  rock  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentinels  and  warders. 

All  went  well.  About  nine  o’clock  the  three  prisoners 
noiselessly  quitted  their  hut,  and  crept  amongst  the  brush¬ 
wood,,  Indian  fashion,  to  the  shore.  Fortunately  the  night 
was  dark.  They  lay  under  water,  only  raising  their  heads  to 
the  surface  iu  order  to  breathe,  ohoals  of  fishes  leaped  about 
them  in  the  phosphorescent  sea,  and  the  noise  which  they 
made  covered  the  movements  of  the  three  men.  The  sen¬ 
tinel  passed  without  perceiving  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  over.  Less  than  an  hour  later 
they  reached  the  rock.  Here  they  had  waited  barely  ten 
minutes  when  the  l^at  containing  their  friends  came  in  sight. 
To  leap  back  into  the  sea,  to  clamber  into  the  boat,  to  giasp 
the  bands  of  their  comrades,  to  dress  themselves  in^  the 
clothes  which  had  been  provided,  all  this  was  done  quicker 
than  one  can  write  it,  and  the  fugitives  were  on  their  way  to 
the  »  P.  C.  E.” 

The  distance  was  traversed  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  only 
iucideut  was  their  coming  across  a  sentry-boat,  which  might 
ha.ve  been  fatal  to  them  nad  it  not  been  for  their  coolness. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  them  they  cried  “  Au  large  !  Keep  your 
distiiuce  !  ”  The  sentry-boat  thought  that  it  was  a  pleasure- 
trip  of  officers  from  one  of  the  ships,  and  they  passed  on  dis¬ 
creetly. 

A  more  perilous  contretemps  happened  in  the  form  of  a 
sudden  squall,  which  came  on  just  as  the  boat  was  reaching 
the-  end  of  its  journey.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
clouds  intensified  the  darkness  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  where  the  “  P.  C.  E.”  lay.  The  great 
danger  was  to  come  too  near  one  of  the  neighbouring 
of-war,  which  would  have  demanded  explanations  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give.  The  fugitives  made  their  calculations,  and 
determined  to  make  for  the  black  mass  which  seemed  to  be 
the  ship  which  they  wanted,  running  the  risk  of  a  mistake. 
Fortunately  they  hit  upon  the  right  one,  and  five  minutes 

later  they  were  on  board.  «  «i  p  n  ir  » 

The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  deck  of  the  F.  L.  H. 
was  deserted.  The  crew  of  a  dozen  were  sleeping  con¬ 
scientiously.  The  prisoners,  who  had  left  their  ^at  to  take 
its  own  course  upon  the  waves,  quietly  crept  to  the  o»tchway 
and  hid  themselves  below.  It  may  be  imagined  tliat  the 


long  night  was  not  too  comfortable  for  them.  The  slightest 
imise  might  betray  them.  A  sailor  happening  to  come  where 
they  lay  might  suffice  to  rum  all ;  and  tney  were  in  dread  als<i 
of  the  visit  to  which  adl  ships  are  liable  on  quitting  the  roads 
of  Noumea.  • 

They  were  destined  to  succeed ;  this  visit  did  not  take 
Hay  came ;  there  was  the  bustle  of  departure  in  the 
ship  i  the  chain  cable  groaned  on  the  capstan  ;  the  anchor 
waswe^ed.  This  was  at  seven  in  the  morning  on  the  2l8t 

As  as  they  were  on  open  seiL  and  the  pilot  had  left 
the  ship,  the  prisoners  left  their  hiding  place  and  came  on 
deck.  The  captain  displayed  the  liveliest  astonishment,  and 
was  enraged  against  the  intruders ;  but  the  latter  at 
once  ofiered  to^  pay  for  their  passage  ;  and  with  so  fair  au 
ar^meut  a  satisfactory  compact  was  soon  entered  into. 

^  it  was  on  the  28th  of  Marcl^  at  daybreak,  when  the  fugi¬ 
tives  landed  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  after  a  rest  of  teu 
days  they  took  the  mail  for  Enrope.  M.  Rochefort  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  reside  in  Switzerland ;  MM.  Paschal  Grousset 
and  Pain  will  remain  in  London. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  escape  of  the  six  political  prisoners, 
whi(ffi  took  place  barely  three  months  aher  the  French 
Mii^ter  of  Marine  had  declared  an  escape  from  the  Ducus 
peninsula  to  be  impomble.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we 
may  regard  it,  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise  with  the 
refugees.  Without  sharing  the  political  principles  of  these 
men,  we  must  admit  that  each  one  is  the  guardian  of  Lis  own 
conscience ;  that  they  fought  and  suffered  for  a  cause,  and 
that  one  is  bound  to  honour  devotion  wherever  we  may  find 
it.  They  were  plumed  into  the  deepest  misfortune,  auu  they 
did  not  despair.  By  their  audacity  and  perseverance  they 
have  re^inM  the  liberty  which  they  lost. 

It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  deny  that  this  escape  wDl  have 
an  influence,  it  may  be  a  decisive  influence,  upon  the  actual  polt- 
ticsof  France.  Hitherto  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
has  not  met  a  very  serious  opposition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  receive  such  opposition  from  the  prisoners  who 
have  escaped  from  his  power.  We  know  how  much  a  single 
pen  may  influence  a  ficicle  country  like  France  ;  and  it  may 
be  taken  fer  granted  that  the  escape  of  the  former  editors  of 
the  Lamterne  and  the  MarseillaUe  will  in  a  great  measure 
counterbalance  the  detention  of  all  the  remaining  prisoners 
in  New  Caledonia.  11  the  Government  of  the  Marehal  W'eie 
wise,  it  would  seize  this  opportunity  of  extending  an  amnesty 
to  its  adversaries,  and  so  avoiding  their  atta(ks.  But  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  that  it 
will  exercise  so  much  foresight ;  and  thus  it  will  once  more 
be  given  us  to  see  a  sight  which  the  present  centuiy  has  so 
oftw  afforded — that  of  a  French  Government  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  resistance  until  at  last  it  explodes  like  a  boiler 
under  too  high  pressure.  Un-Tel. 


POETRY. 


AUBADB. 


That  silver  star,  so  fair,  that  shone 
Among  the  opal  clouds  of  dawn, 

It  disappeared  three  hours  agone  ; 

The  dew  is  glistening  on  tbs  lawn  ; 

And  one  you  love  is  loitering  here 
Beneath  your  window,  dear. 

The  flowers  uphold  their  heads,  each  oue 
Heavy  with  nigut’s  crystalline  wine,  ^ 

For  morning  kisses  of  the  sun^ 

A^ou  will  hold  up  yours  for  mine 
When  yon  descend,  and  find  me  here 
Beneath  your  winaow,  dear. 

Each  time  it  blows  this  way  the  gale 
Outshakes  the  jasmine’s  breath  so  sweet, 

And  strews  its  blossoms  fair  and  frail 
Upon  the  ground  against  my  feet, 

My  idle  feet,  that  loiter  here 
Beneath  your  window,  dear. 

I  hear  the  lark’s  impulsive  lay 
From  Buuuy  regions  overhead, 

The  rivulet  at  baby-play 
Among  the  pebbles  in  its  bed  ; 

The  Dees  hum  past  me — loitering  here 
Beneath  your  window,  dear. 

Come  forth  !  the  morn  is  young  like  you, 
And  youth,  ah  youth  so  swiftly  nies  ! — 

The  breeze  is  fresh,  the  sky  is  blue, 

Only  less  blue  than  are  the  eyes 
For  whose  sweet  sake  I  loiter  here. 

Beneath  your  window,  dear. 

Elisx  Coofeb. 


/ 
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WORKS  ON  THE  A8HANTEE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Story  of  the  Aihantw  Campaign.  By  Winwood  Reade,  Special 
Correspoadent  of  the  Timet.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Coomattie  and  Afagdala.  By  H.  M.  Stanley,  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

TheAehanti  War:  A  Narrative.  By  Captain  H.  Brackenbnry,  RA., 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Blackwood 
and  Sods. 

Sixteeen  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  great 
work  which  was  destined  unfortunately  to  remain  a  frag¬ 
ment,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  giving  popular  currency  to  one 
of  Comte’s  generalisations,  exulted  over  the  manifest  decay 
of  the  military  spirit  in  Europe.  This  at  least,”  he  urged, 
”  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  our  country  a  love  of  war  is,  as 
a  national  taste,  utterly  extinct.”  While  he  was  finishing 
his  last  chapters  the  peace  of  forty  years  had  indeed  been 
broken  by  the  Crimean  war ;  but  that  he  only  considered  a 
good  illustration  of  the  old  military  spirit  having  declined 
among  us.  “For  the  peculiarity  of  this  great  contest  is 
that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
civilised  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey,  the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining 
in  Europe.”  Since  then  the  wars  in  Italy  and  Denmark, 
the  great  conflict  of  North  and  South  in  the  United  States, 
the  final  contest,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  gigantic  struggle — still  clearly  unfinished — 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  armaments  redoubled 
everywhere,  seem  to  have  contradicted  the  doctrine 
thst  civilised  communities  are  averse  to  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war.  In  the  face  of  contemporary  history, 
with  the  budgets  of  every  nation  before  our  eyes,  volun¬ 
teers  pervading  all  our  cities  and  villages,  and  the 
Wimbledon  camp  an  established  institution,  the  scientific 
prevision  of  Comte  and  Buckle  becomes  open  to  consider¬ 
able  dispute.  If  anything,  however,  could  restore  our  faith 
and  hope  in  the  progress  foretold  by  their  doctrine,  it 
would  be  the  growing  cost,  prospectively  intolerable,  of 
standing  armies  and  strategic  movements,  in  every  direction 
and  in  every  department,  the  higher  scale  of  pay  and  stan¬ 
dard  of  comfort  expected  by  soldiers  of  every  nation,  and 
the  monstrous  rewards  accorded  to  successful  captains. 
Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  more  irksome  and 
repulsive  a  trade  may  be,  the  higher  is  its  rate  of  remunera¬ 
tion.  Even  the  frugal  Government  of  Prussia  has  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  pay  of  all  ranks,  to  improve  the  pen¬ 
sions  of  officers  and  their  widows,  and  to  gratify  Generals 
with  endowments  and  appanages.  Stars  and  ribbons,  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  as  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  now  seem 
to  count  for  nothing.  Perhaps  nothing  is  cheap  now-a-days. 

But  what  an  irksome  and  repulsive  profession  soldiering 
must  have  become  here, — how  ”  the  progress  of  knowledge  ” 
must  have,  in  Buckle’s  own  words,  “  weakened  the  warlike 
spirit  ”  among  “  men  of  distinguished  talents,”  from  which 
class  eminent  commanders  may  bo  expected  to  spring, — 
when,  besides  giving  him  handsome  pay  and  allowances 
during  the  expedition,  promotion,  and  a  lucrative  office  on 
his  return,  and  decorations  up  to  his  chin,  it  was  necessary, 
after  a  successful  campaign  of  two  months  with  two 
thousand  soldiers,  to  present  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  no  less 
a  sum  than  25,000Z.  in  hard  cash.  Why,  it  is  more — 5,000Z. 
more — than  was  given  to  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  an  original 
genius,  a  benefactor  of  his  country  and  of  the  world,  after 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  labour  and  success  in  the 
cause  of  postal  reform. 

We  need  not  grudge  the  money  for  the  work,  which 
certainly  had  to  be  done,  and  was  well  done.  So  far  as  it 
proves  the  increasing  cost  of  war,  and  the  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  good  men  as  leaders,  the  grant  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  is  a  gratifying  fact.  It  is  only  the  com¬ 
parative  height  of  his  exaltation  that  frightens  me  a  little. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  1874,  though  he  modestly  declined 
hereditary  rank,  has  been  paid  and  honoured,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  and  burden  of  his  task,  as  far  beyond  Lord 
Napier  for  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  18G8,  as  was  Lord 
Napier  beyond  Sir  Hope  Grant  for  the  Chinese  expedition 
of  1860.  Yet  the  march  to  Pekin  was  a  grand  event,  and 
the  solution  of  a  great  military  problem  ;  the  march  to 


Magdala,  though  a  brilliant  exploit,  well  devised  and  well 
executed,  was  a  mere  episode  in  the  national  history,  with 
no  abiding  consequences ;  but  the  march  to  Coomassie  can 
only  be  called  a  small  piece  of  military  job-work.  If  we 
go  on  at  this  rate,  how  are  we  to  reward  a  triumphant 
General  who  has  conquered  a  formidable  foe  on  a  theatrt 
of  historic  fame,  who  has  achieved  results  of  Imperial 
importance  and  of  some  significance  to  the  civilised  world  ? 
What  shall  then  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  Queen 
delighteth  to  honour  ?  According  to  the  scale  that  is  now 
being  introduced,  the  rank  of  a  Duke  will  be  quite  inade. 
quate.  Nothing  in  the  style  of  Strathfieldsaye  or  Blenheim 
will  be  sufficient.  Some  process  of  luxurious  deification 
will  have  to  be  invented. 

It  may  fairly  be  urged,  however,  that  enhanced  compen¬ 
sation  is  due  to  the  commanders  of  our  day  for  what  they 
have  to  put  up  with  before,  during,  and  after  the  campaign 
from  the  new  class  of  special  correspondents.  Mr  Winwood 
Eeade’s  book  is  the  best  among  those  on  the  Ashantee  war 
that  we  have  seen,  deserving  commendation  both  for  its 
brevity  and  its  wit.  He  has  evidently  acquired  great  local 
experience,  and  is  a  quick  and  acute  observer.  But  he 
shows  himself  much  too  confident  of  superior  knowledge ; 
he  displays  a  judicial  attitude  to  which  he  has  no  right  or 
I  title,  and  a  very  unjudicial  temperament  which  is  all  his 
own,  when  he  not  only  fills  up  the  blanks  in  his  information 
by  divining  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  thoughts  and  hopes,  and 
guessing  his  instructions,  but,  on  the  strength  of  these 
guesses  and  intuitions,  presumes  to  censure  the  General  in 
most  unmeasured  terms.  He  speaks,  on  no  grounds  what¬ 
ever  that  I  can  perceive,  of  “  the  weak  and  faltering  instruc¬ 
tions  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  appears  to  have  received,”" 
and  of  his  “wishing  for  premature  peace  ”  (pp.  291,  293). 

“  Such,  at  least,”  he  says,  in  another  place,  “  I  presume 
from  Sir  Garnet’s  acts  to  have  been  his  instructions ;  and 
his  friends  always  made  his  instructions  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  his  many  unsoldierlike  proceedings.  But  I  have  since 
learnt  from  a  reliable  source  that  Sir  Garnet’s  instructions 
were  quite  in  accordance  with  his  own  personal  wishes  and 
views.  He  did  not  want  to  fight.'*  (The  italics  are  Mr 
Beade’s  own).  “  He  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  soldier 
and  now  aspired  to  be  a  diplomatist.” — (Pp.  287,  288)- 
Mr  Beade  considers  it  “ridiculous”  that  “in  a  contest 
with  a  savage  people,”  Sir  Garnet  was,  as  he  supposes,, 
ordered  “to  conduct  the  invasion  of  Ashantee  with  all 
possible  politeness  and  humanity  ;  ”  that  “  he  was  not  to 
destroy  the  poor  people’s  villages,”  and  that  “  he  was  not 
to  burn  Coomassie  if  he  could  possibly  help  it  ”  (p.  292)- 
And  when  an  officer  is  killed,  in  consequence,  as  l£r  Beade 
imagines,  of  a  village  being  summoned,  according  to  these 
“  ridiculous  ”  orders,  instead  of  being  surprised  and  burnt, 
he  says,  “  Captain  Nicol  was  shot  through  the  heart — a 
human  sacrifice  offered  up  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 
Exeter  Hall  ”  (p.  302).  Mr  Beade  has  yet  to  learn  that 
the  description  and  criticism  of  any  public  affair  may  be 
candid  and  vigorous  without  being  flippant  or  offensive ; 
and  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  to 
be  bold  in  the  absence  of  risk  and  responsibility. 

Mr  H.  M.  Stanley’s  *  Story  of  the  two  British  Campaigns 
in  Africa — Coomassie  and  Magdala,’  is  full  of  information, 
amusing  and  graphic,  sometimes  rather  too  much  so.  For 
example,  here  is  his  account  of  “  the  tog  of  a  genuine  con¬ 
test  ”  in  Abyssinia,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  York 
Heraldic  style : — 

The  Abyssinians  launched  their  spears,  drew  their  carved 
shotels,  and  charged  down  with  loud  cries.  The  Sikhs,  undis¬ 
mayed,  rushed  up  to  meet  them  with  their  bayonets,  and  deftly 
crossed  weapons  with  them.  Blows  were  nimbly  warded,  stroke 
was  met  by  counter* stroke,  and  murderous  thrusts  skilfully  parried. 
Two  companies  of  the  10th  Native  Indian  Infantry  rushed  down 
from  the  battery  knoll  to  the  support  of  the  Sikhs.  No  mercy 
was  asked ;  no  high-toned  sentiment  found  utterance  ;  no  puny 
blows  were  dealt ;  heads  were  chopped  off,  arms  and  limbs  severed 
from  trunks,  and  dead  men  lay  stark  and  stiff  plentifully.  But 
they  were  all  Abyssinians;  very  few  of  the  Punjaubees  w'cre 
wounded.  (Page  421.) 

Heads,  arms  and  limbs !  Many  of  us  were  probably  not 
aware,  until  we  read  this  passage,  that  the  bayonet  was 
such  an  effective  cutting  instrument. 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  our  opinion  that  too  much 
fuss  has  been  made  about  this  Ashantee  campaign.  It  has 


I  . 
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cost  a  million  sterling,  will  never  proBt  the  British  lax. 

either  the  Ashantees 
or  the  Fantees.  A  very  little  mismanagement  in  the  field 
or  in  the  arrangements  for  transport,  and  the  expenses  and 
loss  of  life  might  have  easily  been  multiplied  three-fold. 
So  far  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  He  did 
his  task  well  and  quickly,  and  the  conduct  of  all  engaged 
wems  to  have  been  alx>ve  all  praise.  My  own  hero  is 
Colonel  Colley,  superintendent  of  the  transport  service. 
Even  Mr  Winwood  Beade  admits  that  “  in  no  campaign 
have  British  soldiers  suffered  so  few  privations,”  that  “  the 
man  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks  from  sickness  had  never  to 
wait  long  for  a  hammock  and  a  doctor,  and  was  soon 
housed  in  a  hospital  hut,”  and  that  **  the  postal  service 
was  admirably  arranged.”  (Pp.  396-7.)  We  may  regret 
that  a  series  of  errors  drove  us  into  such  an  expedition  in 
two  months  of  which  71  per  cent,  of  the  English  soldiers 
were  sick  in  hospital, — those  being  the  only  two  months  of 
the  year  in  which  the  climate  is  tolerably  healthy.  But 
whatever  we  may  think  about  it,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  authentic  record  of  such  an  expedition,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  one  published  better  than  that  by  Captain 
Brackenbury.  It  is  written  in  an  excellent  style,  and  in  the 
best  possible  tone  and  spirit,  considerate  and  fair  to  every 
one  concerned,  and  it  contains  all  the  official  documents 
essential  to  a  complete  narration. 

Evans  Bell. 

DONALDSON’S  APOSTOLICAL  FATHEBS. 

The  ApoitoUcal  Father$.  A  Critical  Account  of  their  Genuine 

Writinas  and  of  their  Doctrines.  By  James  Donaldson,  LL.D. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr  Donaldson’s  learned  and  impartial  work  is  not  new 
to  the  world,  but  the  portion  before  us  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a  substantial  treatise  complete  in  itself, 
although  designed  as  introductory  to  a  more  extensive 
publication  covering  the  entire  ground  of  Ante-Nicene 
patristic  theology.  It  is  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  both  in 
regard  to  its  own  character  and  to  the  apparatus  eriticus 
available  towards  its  pursuit:  secondly  to  a  condensed 
but  full  account  of  that  group  of  patristic  writers  known 
as  'Hhe  Apostolical.”  The  appellation  is  an  utter  mis¬ 
nomer,  for  the  primitive  tradition  which  indicates  these 
writers  as  hearers  or  pupils  of  the  Apostles  is  dissipated  by 
critical  inquiry  in  several  instances,  and  established  in  none. 
It  is  very  decidedly  discountenanced  by  Dr  Donaldson,  and 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  should  have  so  far 
deferred  to  it  as  to  have  allowed  an  obsolete  classification 
to  determine  the  subject-matter  of  his  volume.  Though 
aware  that  he  is  borne  out  by  precedent  in  ranging  Justin 
Martyr  with  the  Apologists,  we  must  still  consider  the 
present  section  of  his  work  incomplete  without  reference 
to  this  typical  writer,  the  contemporary  in  all  probability 
of  four  out  of  the  five  whose  works  are  here  reviewed,  I 
and  more  valuable  than  any  of  them.  It  seems  a  ' 
singular  reason  for  excluding  him  that  he  was  never 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostles.  The  omission  of  Ignatius  appears  to  us  a  mis¬ 
take  for  different  reasons.  Although  Dr  Donaldson  is 
probably  justified  in  regarding  the  Ignatian  epistles  as 
forgeries,  even  in  the  briefer  recension,  the  paucity  of 
references  to  the  Gospels  seems  nevertheless  to  indicate 
that  they  are  not  in  this  form  outside  the  chronological 
limits  embraced  in  his  work,  while  in  any  case  their 
spuriousness  can  hardly  be  taken  for  granted  in  the 
present  state  of  critical  opinion.  A  thorough  discussion  of 
the  point,  conducted  with  the  acumen  which  Dr  i 
Donaldson  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  romantic  ‘‘  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Polycarp,”  would  have  enhanced  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  his  volume,  and  would  by  the  mere  force  of  contrast 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  illustrate  the  cheerful,  in¬ 
offensive,  and  unsectarian  spirit  which  he  finds  character¬ 
istic  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers. 
Although,  however.  Dr  Donaldson  has  not  made  his  manual 
a  complete  history  of  the  fiuid  or  unsystematic  age  of 
Christian  theology,  he  has  fully  recognised  this  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  period  of  which  he  does  treat.  He 
insists  upon,  and  fully  establishes,  the  extreme  liberality  j 


of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  matter  of  dogma,  the  loose- 
j  ness  of  its  ecclesiastical  organisation,  its  entire  freedom 
1  from  asceticism  or  sacramental  superstitions.  In  drawing 
this  fiattering  portrait,  he  incidentally  and  perhaps  unin¬ 
tentionally  shows  why  the  original  has  given  place  to  types 
of  religion  in  many  respects  so  inferior.  It  was  the  product 
of  an  exalted  enthusiasm,  essentially  incapable  of  perpetua¬ 
tion  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  original  impulse,  and  its 
simplicity  was  only  attained  by  leaving  all  really  profound 
questions  in  abeyance.  The  dogmatic  theology  of  subse¬ 
quent  ages,  however  preposterous  and  prolific  in  savage  dis¬ 
sensions,  was,  at  all  events,  a  symptom  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress.  If  we  are  to  look  upon  the  primitive  ages  as  the 
paradise  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  said  that  the  second 
Eden  was  forfeited  like  the  first  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
In  fact,  however,  while  cordially  subscribing  to  almost  the 
whole  of  Dr  Donaldson’s  panegyric  of  the  early  Christian 
community,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  it  stood  in  any 
I  different  relation  to  the  world  around  it  than  that  held  by 
many  a  pure  and  fervent,  but  narrow  and  ignorant  con¬ 
venticle  towards  modern  society.  Dr  Donaldson  draws 
the  contrast  between  Pagan  and  Christian  morality  much 
too  sharply.  He  alleges  the  testimony  of  satirists  and 
epigrammatists,  professional  dealers  in  invective  and  vitu¬ 
peration,  and  overlooks  the  moralists  of  an  age  unpre- 
cedentedly  fertile  in  high-toned  ethical  literature.  An 
author  implies  a  public :  Plutarch  and  Aurelius  would  have 
found  no  readers  in  an  epoch  of  universal  depravity,  nor  at 
such  a  period  would  the  lamp  of  the  deceased  Epictetus  have 
yielded  more  than  the  book  of  the  living  Martial.  Carrying 
our  examination  backwards,  we  shall  discover  that  this  ethical 
movement  was  a  new  development ;  that  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  had  made  a  great  advance  upon  preceding  genera¬ 
tions  in  justice,  humanity,  the  enlightened  application  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  man  ;  that  this  advance  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
attributed  to  Christianity,  but  rather  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  itself  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
upheaval.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  distracted 
circumstances  of  the  next  century  proved  no  lets  detri¬ 
mental  to  Christianity  than  to  philoeophy.  The  boasted 
''salt  of  the  earth  ”  was  so  far  from  preserving  a  perishing 
society  that  it  could  not  keep  its  own  savour.  Nor  will 
the  morality  of  the  Fathers  at  its  best  sustain  in  all  re¬ 
spects  comparison  with  that  of  Aurelius.  Their  charity, 
though  not  wholly  restricted  to,  is  yet  largely  determined 
by,  the  boundaries  of  their  Church  and  creed.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  reproach  them  with  an  obvious  necessity  of 
their  position  ;  but  this  consideration  itself  shows  the  un¬ 
tenableness  of  a  theory  of  life  which  necessitated  a  jealous 
and  defensive  attitude  towards  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

The  first  portion  of  Dr  Donaldson’s  w^rk— about  a 
fourth  of  the  whole — is  occupied  by  a  genen  l  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  patristic  writings,  treating  in  succes¬ 
sion  of  its  advantages  and  importance,  of  the  canons  of 
external  and  internal  testimony  applicable  to  it,  and  of 
the  history  of  its  philological  and  exegetical  literature. 
This  latter  is  the  most  valuable  section,  indicating  in  few 
but  well-chosen  words  the  character  of  each  important 
edition  and  commentary,  and  pointing  out  the  peculiar  bias 
of  each  critic  and  historian,  according  to  his  especial  school 
of  thought.  The  information  is  by  no  means  superfluous, 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Evangelical  Protestants  naturally 
regarding  the  Fathers  with  very  different  eyes,  and  only 
now  at  last  coming  slowly  and  ungraciously  to  a  perception 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  these  holy  men  belonged  neither 
to  the  Church  of  Borne  nor  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  the  analysis  of  the  five  Fathers 
comprehended  in  his  plan — Clement,  Barnabas,  Polycarp, 
Hermas,  and  Papias.  His  own  point  of  view  is  expressed 
by  his  definition  of  their  writings  as  “simple  informal 
utterances  of  pious  faith,”  and  this  common-sense  principle 
is  consistently  maintained  throughout.  Dr  Donaldson  s 
arrangement  is  judicious,  his  style  terse  and  clear,  his  learn¬ 
ing  copious  without  ostentation,  and  his  judgment  marked 
by  scrupulous  fairness.  If  there  is  any  trace  of  party-sjnnt 
it  appears  in  his  treatment  of  controversies^  relating  to  dw- 
cipline  rather  than  to  doctrine,  and  is  chiefiy  evinced  by 
his  persistency  in  bestowing  the  title  of  overseer  on  that 
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functionary  whom  the  world  haa  agreed,  to  call  a  biahop. 
Oa  one  important  point  he  appears  to  us  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong ;  but  even  if  ao  the  sounder  half  of  hla  judg¬ 
ment  alone  has  anjr  material  bearing  on  his  present 
work.  It  ia  scarcely  intelligible  how,  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  before  him,  and  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  in  the  Acta,  he  can 
dispute  the  existence  of  a  Petrine  and  Pauline  schism  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  same  time  he  is  fully 
justified  in  denying  the  continuance  of  this  controversy 
into  the  succeeding  century.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  Petrine  or  Judseo-Chiistian  party  could  have  re¬ 
tained  any  locus  standi  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John, 
almost  the  only  New  Testament  writings  devoid  of  reference 
to  the  dispute  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
are  also  the  only  ones  which  can  be  ascribed  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe. 
The  usually  sound  judgment  of  Baur  has  here  been 
misguided  by  his  determination  to  thrust  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  into  the  second  century.  Dr  Donaldson  avoids 
the  contrary  extreme,  he  evinces  no  desire  to  multiply  or 
magnify  the  scanty  and  cursory  references  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Fathers  to  the  New  Testament ;  he  shows  that  the 
idea  of  investing  it  with  supernatural  attributes  had  not 
occurred  to  them,  and  that  they  exhibit  no  preference 
for  a  written  above  an  oral  record.  Their  innocent  cre¬ 
dulity  had  little  in  common  with  the  austere  but  logical 
superstitions  of  the  chief  sections  of  the  modern  theolo¬ 
gical  world,  and  their  own  beautiful  legend  of  the 
Ephesian  sleepers  adumbrates  but  faintly  their  probable 
amazement  and  disquietude,  were  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  abruptly  introduced  to  it.  B.  G. 


social  iiie  at  tne  present  oay  m  a  new  sma  startling  manner. 
We  warn  our  readers,  however,  against  advettisements 
which  do  not  appear  in  those  columns  usually  set  apart  for 
advertising  purposes.  In  this  case  they  will  be  bitterly 
deceived.  A  large  portion  of  ‘  Olytie  ’  is  but  a  rechauffe 
of  a  celebrated  and  painful  case  which  shocked  London 
society  to  its  centre  a  short  time  ago.  Those  who  happen 
to  have  preserved  a  newspaper  record  of  that  case,  may,  if 
their  tastes  lie  that  way,  read  the  scandal  all  over  again 
without  purchasing  these  volumes,  and  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  perusing  a  more  powerful  and  dramatic  story 
than  is  to  be  found  here.  Occasionally,  Mr  Hatton  has 
an  observation  in  the  course  of  his  long  statement  of  the 
great  Bow-street  prosecution  for  libel  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the  original  case  as 
heard  in  another  Court ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  telk  us 
that  the  reporters*  box  at  Bow-street,  “  in  which  usually 
sat  a  well-known  stenographer  and  his  son,  engaged  upon 
the  leading  journal,  was  packed  with  interlopers.*’  But  even 
this  is  not  a  stroke  of  remarkable  genias.  Olytie  is,  of 
course,  the  principal  person  concerned  in  the  charge.  She 
comes  to  London  from  the  north,  an  unsophisticated  but 
ambitious  girl,  passes  through  many  vicissitudes,  some 
of  them  cruel,  and  some  of  them,  alas  I  ridiculous,  and 
eventually  marries  Lord  St  Barnard.  The  snake  in 
the  grass  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  Phil  Hansford,  who 
had  known  her  in  Dunelm,  and  who,  because  he  cannot 
bleed  the  estimable  nobleman  to  his  heart’s  content,  files 
a  statutory  declaration  against  his  wife,  in  which  he  makes 
most  horrible  imputations  upon  her  character.  The  case 
comes  on  for  hearing ;  witnesses  are  examined ;  lies  are 
added  to  the  original  statement  during  the  examination  of 
Clytie  which  nearly  drive  her  frantic,  and  the  upshot  of 
it  all  is  that  after  she  has  been  upon  the  rack  for  sojie 
days,  and  during  the  adjournment  of  the  case,  she  files 
from  the  country.  Her  guilt  is.  universally  assumed,  her 
presentation  at  Court  is  ordered  to  be  cancelled,  and  Lord 
St  Barnard  resigns  all  the  high  offices  of  State  which  he 
holds.  With  very  little  variation,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  tolerably  faithful  reproduction  of  the  case  as  actually 
heard  in  a  London  police-court.  But  what  will  our  readers 
think,  when  we  inform  them  that  the  examinations  of  wit¬ 
nesses  are  paraded  with  a  faithfulness  that  is  repulsive  to 
the  last  degree  ?  Page  after  page  is  given  exactly  in  the 
style  in  which  evidence  is  reported  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
we  are  treated  to  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Court,  the  amenities  which  pass  between  counsel,  and  the 
interruptions  of  the  magistrate,  together  with  all  the  other 
minulicB  issuing  from  a  [reporter’s  pencil,  with  a  fulness 
that  wearies  the  brain  and  annoys  the  spirit.  With  the 
flight  of  Lady  St  Barnard  the  case  collapses ;  but  his  lord- 
ship,  who  is  represented  as  all  that  is  high-minded  and 
honourable,  agrees  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  villain  who 
had  so  foully  traduced  his  wife,  and  to  his  accomplice  the 
lawyer.  Hansford  is  eventually  shot  by  Tom  Mayfield,  who 
was  an  admirer  of  Clytie  when  they  resided  in  Dunelm ;  an 
apparently  soft-headed  student  who  goes  to  America  and 
returns  to  London  the  poet  of  the  Sierras  and  a  brawny 
athlete.  All,  of  course,  ends  happily  with  the  St  Barnards. 

Time  would  fail  us,  were  we  so  disposed,  to  point  out 
the  absurdities  and  improbabilities  of  this  story ;  and  our 
quarrel  with  Mr  Hatton  is  of  a  far  deeper  character.  He 
professes,  with  the  help  of  an  editorial  note  in  a  newspaper, 
to  justify  himself  for  taking  up  the  distressing  episode 
which  he  has  elaborated  in  this  novel.  But  his  case  is 


MB  JOSEPH  HATTON’S  ‘CLYTIE.’ 

Clytie:  a  Novel  of  Modem  Life.  By  Joseph  Hatton,  Author  of  *  The 
Valley  of  Poppies,’  &c.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Joseph  Hatton  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
novel- writing.  It  is  true  his  stories  have  boon  principally 
distinguished  for  their  negative  qualities — their  inartistic 
finish,  their  nerveless  verbosity,  and  their  lack  of  original 
power ;  but  there  has  always  been  the  hope  that  the  vein 
of  talent  which  could  alone  justify  such  assiduity  as  his 
would  be  discovered  at  last.  That  vein,  however,  is  still 
wanting,  and  his  latest  novel  will  probably  very  soon  join 
its  predecessors  in  the  silent  land  of  forgetfulness  and 
oblivion.  An  author  who  has  written  as  many  novels  as 
George  Eliot  might  well  pause  to  ask  himself  whether 
there  be  not  something  in  the  great  art  of  fiction  to  which 
he  is  a  stranger,  if  we  could  but  get  him  to  examine  his  work 
in  the  light  of  that  of  such  masters  of  his  craft.  But  remon¬ 
strance  appears  to  be  of  little  avail  with  our  third-rate 
novelists.  Willy-nilly,  they  will  press  upon  the  notice  of  the 
world  their  objectionable  plots,  their  crude  language,  and 
their  ill-digested  theories  of  life.  Whether  intentionally  or 
no,  they  falsify  human  experience  while  professing  to  unravel 
it,  and,  in  their  haste  to  earn  distinction,  demonstrate  that 
their  only  title  to  eminence  is  that  they  belong  to  the 
numerous  class  known  as  “  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.” 

“  A  dramatic  version  of  this  story  has  been  duly  regis¬ 
tered.”  Such  is  the  announcement  prefixed  to  *  Olytie.* 
We  regret  to  hear  it.  The  indiscretion  of  having  written 
the  novel  ought  to  be  sufficient,  without  aggravating  the 
offence.  After  reading  the  book  through,  our  hope  is  that 
no  other  person  besides  the  author  would  ever  dream  of 
dramatising  it ;  and  he,  of  course,  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
idolise  the  child  of  his  creation  ad  libitum.  Yet  as  we 
have  something  to  urge  upon  Mr  Hatton,  let  us  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  be  severely  just  to  him.  The  first  volume  of  his 
novel  is  written  with  much  gracefulness  and  simplicity, 
exhibiting  here  and  there  touches  of  poetic  beauty  which 
it  afforded  us  pleasure  to  see.  Lamentable  is  it,  however, 
to  behold  all  the  fair  promise  of  an  attractive  story  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  when  we  come  to  the  second  book.  It  is  as 
though  the  writer  asked  us  first  to  look  at  the  bloom  of 
fair  fresh  flowers  just  plucked  from  the  garden,  and  full  of 
fragrance,  and  then  as  suddenly  flung  them  away  in 
exchange  for  the  rank  and  noisome  growths  of  an  offensive 
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Widely  different  from  that  by  which  Hawthorne  has  justly  Angel  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Neil’s  efforts  r 
earned  inamortality  in  the  *  Scarlet  Letter.’  The  incident  it  embodies  no  freshness  of  thought  or  feeling,  but  tha 
in  tHat  ^rnble  story  has  really  no  fixture  in  time  and  dialogue  is  often  turned  with  vigorous  ingenuity.  Mr  Neil 
space,  an  he  great  merit  of  the  novelist  lies  in  the  won-  should  bo  capable  of  better  things  than  these  antiquated 
erfui  dissection  of  the  passions  of  human  nature.  Genius  and  unprofitable  imitations.  He  should  remember  that 
has  justified  itself.  The  miserable  incidents  which  furnish  no  Uener&ilOn  cnn  wpnr  ilm  /tinfho*  anrvfliat* 


has  justified  itself.  The  miserable  incidents  which  furnish 
a  foundation  for  ‘  Olytie  ’  were  sad  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
case  was  pre-eminently  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  die  as  speedily  as  possible.  Pity  alone  for  the 


no  generation  can  wear  the  clothes  of  another. 

Ho  for  the  North  1  yo  ho  !  ”  sings  one  of  the  personages 
in  Borland  Hall :  “  hearts  grow  warmer  the  farther  you 
go.”  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  strictly  true  as  an  ethno- 


wo  leading  personages  in  that  well-known  drama  should  logical  or  physiological  fact,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
nave  kept  it  sacred  from  Mr  Hatton’s  wretched  parody.  An  ‘Borland  Hall  ’  is  full  of  hearty  and  healthy  feeling.  It 
author  who  rakes  up  such  stories,  with  no  view  to  displaying  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
the  art  of  the  novelist — and  no  capacity  to  do  so  if  he  had  kind  of  poetry  which  cannot  be  too  largely  multiplied  nor 
the  intention — who  obviously  teaches  no  moral  lesson  too  widely  diffused.  In  the  broad  liberal  humanity  of  its 
except  that  which  was  borne  upon  the  face  of  the  original  pervading  spirit  the  poem  often  reminds  us  of  the  *  Songs 
case,  and  stamped  more  vividly  there  than  in  his  own  of  Two  Worlds,’  although  the  author  has  more  fire  and 
pages,  deserves  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  less  sweetness  than  appears  in  those  songs.  ”  Austin  Lyell,” 
Sensationalism,  in  all  conscience,  was  thought  to  have  gone  the  hero,  whose  mother  has  secured  an  estate  to  him  by 
to  sufficient  lengths  already ;  but  it  was  left  to  Mr  Hatton,  means  which  drive  him  nearly  frantic  when  she  discloses 
in  ‘  Olytie,’  to  discover  that  it  was  capable  of  a  deeper  them  to  him  on  her  death-bed,  is  a  finely  conceived  cha- 
depth,  by  endeavouring  to  catch  the  public  ear  with  a  racter,  and  the  conception  is  wrought  out  with  no  mean 
vapid  novel,  concocted  principally  from  the  details  of  a  power.  The  author  has  a  strong  dramatic  faculty ;  the  old 
scandal  which  the  world  would  only  be  too  happy  to  have  widow’s  death-bed  story  of  the  patient  wiles  by  which  she 


forgotten. 


Angel.  Duke  for  a  Dau  ;  or.  The 
Tailor  of  Brussels.  By  Ross  Nei).  Ellis  and  White. 

^land  Hall.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Olrig  Grange.’  Glasgow ;  Made- 


Thornton  Acland. 
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Borland  Hall.  By  the  Author  oi 
hose.  London :  Macmillan. 
Little  Sealskin,  and  Other  Poems, 


secured  an  inheritance  for  her  dearly  beloved  son  is  related 
with  a  hold  upon  the  tortuosities  of  obscure  feeling  of  which 
very  few  living  writers  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
capable.  The  lyrics  interspersed  through  the  poem  are  of 
unequal  merit :  as  a  whole  they  have  more  of  the  amateur 
than  the  master  in  their  execution.  The  one  that  strikes 
us  as  the  best  is  *  Mysie  Gordon  ’ :  this  has  at  least  the  first 


LittU  Sealskin,  and  Other  Poems.  By  E:  Keary  G  BeU  and  Sons  ^  ;  vuw  uw  vuo 

It  U  far  from  necessary  that  a  poet  should  take  his  sub-'  =  “j®/® 

jects  from  his  own  time,  but  no  pwtry  is  likely  to  be  worth  !“  “ff®f nothing  to  “>® 

much  that  does  not  receire  frW  its  own  time  at  least 


impulse  and  inspiration.  However  much  a  man  may  admire 
the  creations  of  the  mighty  poets  of  old,  he  should  beware 
of  trying  to  imitate  their  manner ;  if  he  finds  that  he  can¬ 
not  write  without  doing  so,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 


genuine  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  Lowland  Scotch 
song  :  it  has  the  true  ring  of  homeliness  and  sturdy  dislike 
to  mean  shame  of  honest  poverty. 

When  we  take  up  Miss  Keary ’s  poems  after  reading 
‘Borland  Hall,’  with  its  strong  searching  intellect  and 


3  wr„e  couXiued  lo  siy^t^t"  Koss  “C*.  purified,  aud  •  T^® 

plays  are  an  untimeous  birth.  If  8h«Vp.p..«  ..a  w,  ‘m^Sn  "th^onfseareh^g  downward  wi A 
fellows  had  pumued  some  other  occupation  than  play.  t^e  roots  of  life,  and  trying  to  get  a  deeper 

writing  Mr  Ned  s  plays  might  have  Iwen  very  much  y,,  .ecret  realities  of  the  heart  j  the 

admired,  supposipg  they  had  not  taken  a  different  other,  as  if  incapable  of  facing  the  rude  conflict  and  din 
form  or  refused  to  come  into  being  at  all;  and  they  JtmUties,  or  insensible  to  their  fascination, 

may  yet  be  a^ired,  if  any  chance  sweep  of  the  ^  „as  to  a  more  tranquil  or  at  least  a  more 

besom  of  destruction  should  carry  off  all  th^  is  worth  pre-  in^abstantiil  region,  and  holding  communion  with  beatified 
serving  m  Elizabethan  literature.  it  is,  Mr  Neil  s  treat-  ^0,,  ,t®dowy  ghosts  of  the  living  joys  and  sorrows 


meet  of  his  themes  is  a  stale  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan 
manner;  the  language,  the  passions,  the  situations,  the 
characters  are  regulated  mechanically  by  the  conventions 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  His  plays  have  no  root  in  the 
present  time,  and  yet  he  does  not  write  as  if  he  were  a  real 
Elizabethan ;  he  writes  perhaps  like  an  Elizabethan  who 


of  humanity.  Miss  Keary’s  muse  lives  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  wholly,  in  the  realms  of  disembodied  and  symbolised 
spirit.  Certainly  not  wholly,  for  several  of  her  poems,  and 
notably  “The  Mill-Stream,”  wring  the  heart  with  the 
keenest  pity,  while  others,  such  as  ”  Dr  Emily  ”  ^  and 
“Sleep,”  are  full  of  the  most  intimately  sympathising 


has  caught  no  spark  of  the  creative  fire  of  his  generation,  tenderness.  One  of  her  “Days,”  indeed,  is  representative 

Mr  Neil  dUpIays  a  force  of  mtellecUhat  should  have  been  imagination— 

capable  of  much  better  work ;  but  the  poorest  play-wnting  ®  ^  v  .  ,  . 

contemporary  of  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  been  so  ^  Ynd  mw  the^^ds  wfeep ; 

uninspired.  There  is  no  natural  growth  in  his  work ;  no  I  walked  about  in  Rain-home, 

evolution  of  situation  from  situation,  scene  from  scene.  In  And  heard  the  showers  weep ; 

the  case  of  ‘  The  Oid,’  he  is  at  pains  to  point  out  in  a  ^  Thongbt-honoe, 

preface  that  he  has  worked  independently  both  of  CorneiUe  Csre“ed‘me“imS  DrMm^^ho'^ 

and  of  the  Spanish  dramatists ;  but  his  departures  from  Where  me  the  dreams  did  keep. 

Corneille  can  hardly  be  said  to  go  beyond  mechanical  entire  in  a  Castled-home, 

adaptation.  He  has  made  Sancho  a  villain  with  Moorish  Reared  on  the  s^mit  steep, 

blood  in  his  veins,  and  brought  about  by  his  treachery  the  ®  WuSin  who'w  hMuVheTwee^ 

same  denouement  that  Corneille  effects  by  means  which  Qf  ti,y  white  robes,  my  Heart’s  home, 

are  perhaps  less  conventional.  He  has  represented  Ximena  Made  all  my  pulses  leap, 

as  concealing  her  love  from  Rodrigo,  and  made  her  betray  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  tender  and  sweet, 
the  inward  conflict  between  that  love  and  dutiful  desire  to  nrettier  or  more  childlike  than  the  creations  of  this  lady’s 


prettier  or  more 


be  avenged  on  the  murderer  of  her  father  by  commonplace  nothing  more  dainty  and  musical  than  her  verse, 

stagey  inconsistencies  of  speech.  ‘  The  Cid  ’  is,  however,  g|jg  ^  .  not  a  poet  of  any  great  range  or  robust 

the  least  successful  of  the  three  plays  in  this  volume.  “  A  power,  but  a  deliciously  sweet  singer,  and  one  whose  music 
Duke  for  a  Day,”  is  a  cleverly-composed  farce,  though  the  jg  her  own.  How  perfect  are  those  lines  on  evening — 


Duke  for  a  Day,”  is  a  cleverly-composed  farce,  though  the 
underlying  moral  shows  how  high  and  dry  Mr  Neil’s  mind 
is  above  the  realities  of  modem  life  ;  the  humour  is  often 
so  happy  that  one  regrets  that  the  author’s  ingenuity  had 
not  obeyed  more  living  impulses.  ”  King  Robert  and  the 


is  her  own.  How  perfect  are  those  lines  on  evening- 

Linger,  soft  light, 

Beloved  evening,  stay. 

Sweet  death  of  a  most  blistful  day. 

Birth  of  a  blessed  nitht. 
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Linger  on  skjr  and  hill, 

Lie  still, 

Soft  erening  rajs,  until 

Mv  ejes  have  drunk  each  glorious  hue 

Of  roseate  gold  and  blue. 

What  happj  memories  rise 
Kind  evening,  in  thj  dewj  eyes. 

O  day  of  days,  thy  perfect  hours  lying, 

Like  folded  roses  upon  evening’s  breast, 

Are  gathered  to  their  rest 
And  find  no  pain  in  dying. 

W.  Minto. 
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Miss  Aitken  has  performed  her  task  of  making  a  selection 
of  Scotch  songs  faithfully  and  well.  Of  course  every  reader 
familiar  with  Scotch  poetry  will  find  favourites  left  out,  and 
others  admitted  for  wnich  he  has  no  great  enthusiasm.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  no  two  persons  would  make  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  selection.  Miss  Aitken  has  certainly  brought 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment  to  bear  on  her  work,  and  tuis 
selection  may  justly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
same  compass.  Her  chief  fault  is  with  Part  I.,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  serious  love-sougs,  “what  Wordsworth  would  call 
‘  Songs  of  the  Affections.’  ”  Although  Miss  Aitken  says  that 
Wordsworth’s  title  would  be  unsuitable,  because  “the 
Scotch  are  by  nature  a  taciturn  people,  and  mere  affection 
seldom  tempts  them  to  sing  ”  (a  generalisation,  by  the  way, 
somewhat  too  curt  and  unqualified),  she  makes  the  First  Part 
as  long  as  the  three  others  put  together.  This  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent,  but  we  could  forgive  that  were  not  several  of  the 
songs  that  make  up  this  disproportionate  bulk  considerably 
below  the  standard  of  the  best  of  the  collection.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  Miss  Aitken  have  given  Robert  Crawfurd’s 
commonplace  versions  of  ‘Tweedside’  and  the  ‘Broom  of  the 


Cowdenknowes  V  We  can  conceive  no  motive  except  to  show 
how  inferior  they  are  to  the  older  versions  which  she  has  printed 
side  Iw  side  with  them.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to  re¬ 
duce  Part  I.  by  about  one-half,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
majority  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  productions,  which  are  full  of  a  smug 
vulgarity  as  alien  as  possible  to  the  better  spirit  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry.  That,  however,  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
standard  chosen  :  there  is  a  whole  class  of  songs  in  this  First 
Part  so  much  on  the  same  level  that  if  one  is  admitted  it 
would  be  unfair  to  exclude  the  rest.  So  much  for  songs 
which  we  have  no  particular  desire  to  see  in  a  national 
collection.  As  to  favourites  overlooked,  there  are  two  that 
we  would  recommend  for  Miss  Aitkeu’s  next  edition.  In 
place  of  ‘  Gilderoy,’  which  is  more  a  ballad  than  a  song,  we 
would  suggest  ‘Helen  of  Kirkconnel,’  which  is  a  genuine 
lyric,  and  one  of  the  most  impassioned  compositions  in  the 
language.  Then  in  place  of  John  Skinner’s  ‘Tune  Your 
Fiddles,’  Miss  Aitken  might,  with  advantage,  have  given 
‘The  Ewie  wi’  the  Crookit  Horn,’  which  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Scotch  songs,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  hoaxes.  It  is  a  most  pathetic  lament  for  a  stolen  pet  ewe 
with  a  most  stirring  threat  of  vengeance  on  “  the  lad  that  did 
it,”  so  pathetic  and  so  stirring  that  no  reader  of  any  sensibility 
can  help  pitying  the  bereaved  owner  and  joining  in  his  impreca¬ 
tions  on  the  thief.  Yet  the  whole  thing  is  a  piece  of  humour,  the 
“  ewie  ”  being  nothing  more  than  a  whisky  still,  and  the 
“crookit  horn”  being  the  vermicular  apparatus  through 
which  the  precious  liquor  has  to  find  its  way.  The  joke  is 
so  good  that  Skinner  has  come  pretty  near  having  it  all  to 
himself.  Even  Burns  seems  to  have  been  taken  in,  and  most  of 
the  commentators  suppose  the  “  ewie  ”  to  have  been  a  genuine 
sheep  :  but  you  still  find  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  song  lingering  among  the  scanty  remains  of  the  moderate 
Scotch  clergy.  We  hope  Miss  Aitken  will  reconsider  it,  for 
she  has  been  rather  unfair  to  Skinner,  refusing  to  endorse 
Bums’s  verdict  of  ‘  Tullochgorum,’  and  querulourfy  professing 
herself  unable  to  see  the  tolerably  palpable  meaning  of  ‘  John 
of  Badenyon.’  Skinner  stands  at  the  very  head  of  humorous 
song- writers — a  poet  of  robust,  witty,  unsentimental  humour. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  Miss  Aitken  with 
fault  finding  :  though  her  selection  is  not  faultless,  she  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  supplied  a  real  want— a  good  collection 
of  Scotch  songs. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  handbooks  of  marks 
and  monograms  on  ceramic  work  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
sua  oWdonoo  of  thn  growing  int.»reai  in  auoli  thin^  and  SO 
indirectly  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  nation.  Mr 
OLckffMHB  ia  m.  woll.known  authority  ou  the  subject,  and  this 
abridgment  of  his  larger  work — Collaetor^t  Hanabook  of  Markt 
and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Poredain — which  he  has 
undertaken  in  self-defence  to  forestall  unfair  plagiarism,  will 
be  an  invaluable  guide  to  collectors  in  their  journeys  of  dis< 
covery.  Mrs  Paliser,  who  has  produced  a  China  Collector's 
Pocket  Companion^  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Jacque- 
mart’s  ‘History  of  the  Ceramic  Art.*  Her  prettily  got-up 
little  volume  does  not  contain  more  than  half  as  many  marks 
as  Mr  Chaffers’  and  does  not  take  quite  so  wide  a  range,  but 
the  lady  has  rather  the  advantage  in  point  of  neatness  of 
arrangement,  and  her  pocket  companion  is  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy  and  contains  all  the  marks  that  are  likely  to  occur  to 
an  English  collector. 

Tlie  Public  School  Bofs  views  on  army  administration  and 
organisation  are  carefully  thought  out  and  clearly  expressed, 
altliough  one  can  hardly  look  for  any  suggestion  of  absolute 
novelty  on  a  subject  on  which  so  much  has  of  late  been  written. 
Incidentally  the  Schoolboy  (who  is,  we  dare  say,  now  older 
than  Macaulay’s  “  ordinary  schoolboy,”  if  not  so  universally 
informed)  takes  occasion  to  deplore  the  interference  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  petty  details  of  promotion  and  discipline.  He 
thinks  that  Parliament  should  settle  the  enlistment  and  the 
pay,  and  leave  all  other  matters  to  the  War  Office  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  somewhat  advanced  viewlof  depart¬ 
mental  irresponsibility,  and  not  quite  so  plain  as  the  Scnool- 
boy  represents.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  army, 
his  most  striking  suggestion  is  that  a  militia  should  be 
formed  by  ballot,  from  which  no  able-bodied  young  man 
should  be  exempt  unless  he  belonged  to  the  volunteers. 

If  the  example  of  our  neighbours  does  compel  us  in  self- 
defence  to  make  provision  for  universal  military  service, 
so  that  every  man  may  be  trained  to  fight,  if  need 
be,  for  his  country,  this  certainly  is  the  most  feasible 
and  least  harassing  wa^  of  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
Another  subject  to  which  the  Public  Schoolboy  (why 
this  absurd  nom  de  plume  f)  directs  attention  is  the  change  of 
tactics  and  consequently  of  organisation  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  improvements  in  small  arms  and  artillery. 
More  extended  manoeuvres  and  a  looser  array  being  made 
imperative  by  the  breechloader  and  the  long-range  guns,  we 
must  consider  the  propriety  of  changing  the  infantry  unit  to 
meet  these  clianged  conditions  of  warfare.  The  writer  suggests 
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that  the  unit  should  be  the  company,  and  not  the  battalion,  Adder’s  Out  of  the  Hurly  Surly  is  more  after  the  manner  oi 
in  a  modern  battle,  the  minuter  evolutions  of  the  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte ;  and  it  also  is  a  very  healthy 

ij^ly directed  by  one  man.  mirth-provoking  book.  Characteristically  enough,  U  is  dedU 
These  strike  ^  as  the  Public  Schoolboys  most  important  cated  ‘*to  a  humourist  who  has  had  too  little  tame,  to  the 
suggestions ;  but  his  book  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  con-  most  delicious  because  the  most  unconscious  humourist  ”  the 
sidered,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  in  minute  detail.  Imtillioent  Compositor. 

Mr  Johnson’s  account  of  Eclipses ^  Past  and  Future^  is  a  have  another  opportunity  of  commenting  on  the 

oarefully  compiled  and  well-digested  little  volume  on  a  subject  ®®l®ction  of  poems  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Edition 
^at  at  present  engages  a  go^  deal  of  attention.  And  Mr  Tennyson’s  works,  remarking  only,  in  the  meantime, 

Johnson  is  not  a  mere  compiler ;  he  has  verified  calculations  volume  is  very  handsomely  bound  and  clearly  printed, 

for  himself,  and  claims  to  oe  the  first  who  has  computed  the  prefa^  by  a  good  photograph  of  the  author.  Our  atten- 

eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  His  treatment  “  claimed  by  an  edition  of  nfty  of  the  Protestant  Ballads 

of  the  supj^sed  eclipse  {supposed ^  that  is,  by  sceptics)  at  the  another  poet,  whose  muse  is  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
time  of  Christ’s  crucifixion,  suggests  that  he  is  better  ac-  struggle  which  is  now  tearing  the  bosom  of  the  Church 

quainted  with  astronomy  than  with  the  nature  of  the  argu-  a^  h^rt  for  such  trifles  as  Claribels  or  Krakens,  or 

meats  of  recent  theological  heretics.  His  chapter  on  the  9^^®*  Fairy  Lilians,  or  Marianas  in  the  South  or 

prospects  of  the  astronomical  amateur  is  gloomy  from  want  North.  Rogers  and  Philpot  and  “sweet  Ann  Askew” 

of  gloom  ;  there  will  be  no  eclipse  worth  looking  at  in  this  Tupperjs  heroes  and  heroines :  the  Popish  Murderer, 

country  for  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  ecliptic  Rationalistic  infidel,  the  Ritualistic  cheat^  the  subtle  and 

amateur  must  either  go  abroad  or  sulk  in  his  observatoiy  at  Antichrist,  are  Krakens  enough  for  him.  MrTupper 

home,  and  either  pray  for  long  life  as  he  bitterly  rubs  his  against  these  monsters  like  a  man.  In  the  New 

useless  instruments,  or  relieve  his  anger  by  desperate  iuvoca-  Jerusalem— we  mean  the  Modern  Jerusalem— there  is  a  voice 
tions  of  Dr  Cumming’s  comet.  It  is  really  unfair,  too  bad  •  Rachel  weeping  for  her 


to  have  h^rt  for  such  trifles  as  Claribels  or  Krakens,  or 
Owls,  or  Flittinfir  Fairv  Lilians,  or  Marianas  in  the  South  or 


Owls,  or  Flitting  Fairy  Lilians,  or  Marianas  in  the  South  or 
in  the  North.  Rogers  and  Philpot  and  “  sweet  Ann  Askew  ” 
are  Mr  Tupperjs  heroes  and  heroines :  the  Popish  Murderer, 
the  Rationalistic  infidel,  the  Ritualistic  cheat^  the  subtle  ana 
shrewd  Antichrist,  are  Krakens  enough  for  him.  Mr  Tupper 
wages  war  against  these  monsters  like  a  man.  In  the  New 
Jerusalem — we  mean  the  Modern  Jerusalem— there  is  a  voice 
heard  ;  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her 


will  have  none  till  1921 ;  observers  in  the  North  of  England 
none  till  1927.  This  is  enough  to  drive  the  most  patient  of 
astronomical  amateurs  frantic,  and  it  is  very  kind  of  Mr 
Johnson  to  soothe  them  with  a  large  descriptive  list  of  ob¬ 
jects  suitable  for  a  small  telescope.  This  may  keep  them 
from  dashing  their  telescopes  to  pieces.  All  families  afflicted 
with  discontented  astronomers  should  get  a  copy  of  Mr  John¬ 
son’s  book  at  once. 

One  feels  that  the  authoress  of  How  to  Live  on  1001.  a 
year  is  coming  it  rather  strong  when  she  proposes  out  of  that 
amount  not  only  to  “  make  a  good  appearance  and  save  money,” 
but  “  to  heal  the  wound  that  has  been  ruthlessly  bared,  and 
to  sow  the  seed  of  joy  and  contentment  in  many  a  forlorn 
and  desolate  home.”  But  her  little  book  is  written  with  such 
clearness  and  good  sense,  and  such  economical  neatness  and 
frugal  management,  as  almost  to  make  one  in  love  with  genteel 
poverty.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  anybody  but  a  decayed 
gentlewoman,  with  a  halo  of  former  greatness  about  her  to 
secure  the  raapeAt  of  e  village  neighbourhood,  could  possibly 
practise  the  more  than  monastic  s^-denial  undergone  by  this 
apostle  of  the  god  Appearance  :  but  all  householders,  whether 
in  the  descending,  the  ascending,  or  the  stationary  scale, 
might  pick  up  valuable  bints  from  her  tables  of  expenditure 


“  Sixty-One”  has,  by  his  own  account,  seen  all  the  days  of 
the  years  of  the  lifetime  promised  by  the  Psalmist,  but  so  far 
from  querulously  lamenting  the  dilapidations  of  time  he  finds 
an  infinite  deal  of  pleasantry  in  talking  of  his  infirmities,  and 
contrasting  them  with  the  vigour  of  younger  days.  ^  He  is  an 
extremely  cheery  traveller,  and  gossips  about  his  trip  to 
Norway  in  his  old  age,  about  the  towns  and  the  fishing  and 
the  shooting,  his  own  favourite  dogs,  the  Black-game  and  the 
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of  one  having  authority  commanding  the  genius  of  our  country 
to  rise  and  rout  those  Ritualistic  knaves.  No  faint-hearted 
poet-militant  is  Mr  Tupper;  there  is  more  of  Isaiah  than 
Jeremiah  in  him :  within  the  blue  covers  of  his  eighteen- 
penny  directorium  there  is  a  power  worth  twenty  Public 
Worship  Reflation  Bills,  a  power  that  will  rend  copes,  ex¬ 


enemies  of  the  Lord  flying  violently  down  a  steep  place  like 
boys  before  an  infuriate  policeman,  leaving  their  unlawful 
toys  behind  them. 

A^inst  our  weal  though  traitors  try 
To  aim  their  foul  but  feeble  stroke. 

They’ll  find  the  Lion  Tapper]  standing  by 
To  gnard  our  glorious  British  oak ! 

Rise,  Britannia !  Britannia,  rout  these  knaves ! 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves ! 


MUSIC  OP  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

THE  ENGLISH  SOHOOL  AT  Tnu  oaTSTAI.  PALAOB.— MDLLl 
KREBS — MDMB  BSSIPOFF’S  LAST  RECITAL, 

This  year’s  series  of  summer  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
has  been  devoted  to  the  national  schools  of  difiTerent  countries, 
one  or  more  concerts  being  taken  up  by  each.  Although  this 
plan  appears  upon  the  whole  lauaable,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  necessarily  popular  character  of  the  new  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  an  adequate  representation  of  severid  of  the 
schools  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  English  school,  to 
which  the  fourth  Concert  (Saturday,  JuneGth),  was  reserved, 
the  drawback  of  a  crammed  and  therefore  tedious  selection 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  programme  had  been  limited 
to  what  may  be  really  called  national  in  this  school.  We  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  undue  influence  which  the  great 


spirits  and  entertaining  anecdote,  although,  perhaps,  in  this 
case  he  goes  over  ground  that  has  been  oftener  described 
before. 

Orammar-Land  is  an  exceedingly  bright  and  ingenious  little 
book,  and  might  give  no  small  amusement  to  little  boys^  and 


girls,  who  are  clever  as  well  as  good  ;  but  if  its  purpose  is  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  in  fun,  it  proceeds  upon  a 
miscalculation  of  the  youthful  intelligence.  We  fear  there  is 
no  thoroughfare  to  the  knowledge  of  grammar  through  a 


Handel,  whom  Englishmen  pride  themselves  in  calling  their 
own,  has  been  the  bane  of  the  art  of  his  adopted  country. 
Under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  English  music  had  developed 
*®  into  a  growth  of  distinctly  national  character  and  beauty, 
id  But  when,  in  1710,  thereat  Saxon  came  over  to  this  country, 
^  the  death  knell  of  the  English  school  had  rung.  Henceforth 
®  public  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  by  Handel  and  his 
i®  Italian  rivals ;  and  up  to  this  day  English  composers  have  not 
again  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  intruders. 


rate,  ‘Grammar-Land’  is  a  gift-book  that  would  doubtless  be  the  scene  suddenly  chan^,  and  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn 
much  appreciate.  floated  upon  the  musical  waves.  We  do  not  propose  to  analyse 

It  mav  be  foolish  to  Uueh  at  the  eccentricities  of  Mr  JotA  such  pieces,  and  pieces  of  piecCT.  by  our  liWnR  composem  M 
It  may  De  looiisn  TO  la  g  the  crackline  of  thorn,  were  introduced  indiscriminately.  We  only  mention  the 

Btllinffs ;  our  laughter  may  like  the  cracaung  or  i  charming  Barcarole  and  Finale,  by  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett  from 

underapot  ;  buthe  is  trr«irtibie  Thefunof  J^he^^^^^  Kofol  Concerto  No.  4,  pUyid  by  Mr  John  brands 
like  every  other  g<»d  thing,  won  oontes  t^  en  .  b  t  tn  -  .  t„huical  skUl  and  delicacy  of  touch  as  to 


outrageous  spelling.  Were  we  ^hteh  hiriSkte^tei  if  nd  mod  popular;, 

humour,  we  might  point  out  that  .1  been  reaped.  The  most  interesting  items  of  the  first  part  of 

trate,  with  the  force  of  an  exteeme  t^  CoS  were  a  sweet  Madrigal,  “In  going  to  my  naked 

p^sent  of  the*  Wnfto  Twh^^^  Mr  Max  (  bed,”  by  Bdwardes  (16th  Centuoi)i  the  celebrated  Song  of 
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**  Mad  Tom,*'  (the  elaborate  characterisation  of  each  stanza  of 
which  betrays  a  skilled  hand) ;  and  the  Choral  Song,  “Come 
if  you  dare,”  by  the  protagonist  of  English  musicians,  Henry 
Purcell.  Although  wholly  inadequate  to  represent  the 
greatest  master  of  English  music,  this  song  in  itself  is  not 
without  value.  It  breathes  the  martial  spirit  suggested  by 
the  words,  and  is  particularly  interesting  in  the  introduction 
of  subtle,  and  sometimes  very  eflFective  vocal  nuances.  One 
sees  that  the  English  master  has  studied  the  human  voice,  and 
had  not  in  vain  learned  those  “  brave  Spanish  and  Italian 
songs”  which  Mr  Pepys  enjoyed  when  “with  Mr  Lock  and 
Pursell,  Master  of  Musique,  1  went  to  the  Coffee  House ;  into 
a  room  next  the  water  by  ourselves  where  we  spent  an  hour 
or  two.”  One  of  these  nuances  has  been  repeated  since 
Purcell  innumerable  times,  and  is  still  much  en  vogue  amongst 
choral  unions  and  other  dilettanti  gatherings  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  pianissimo  of  a  forte 
phrase.  This  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  so-called  “ echo  effect” 
JPurcell  has  introduced  into  the  first  two  lines  of  each  of  his 
stanzas,  with  the  only  difference  that,  in  his  case,  a  meaning¬ 
less  vulgarism  has  been  transformed  into  a  great  poetic 
beauty.  For  it  is  in  these  repeated  lines  that  the  defiant 
clamour  of  the  distant  wavering  enemy  is  expressed.  How 
far  this  effect  was  Purcell’s  original  invention,  or  whether  it 
was  from  him  thafit  was  imitated,  we  will  not  venture  to 
decide.  The  vocalists  of  the  day  were  Mdmes  Patey  and 
l^mmens-Sherrington,  Mr  E.  Lloyd,  and  Signor  Foli.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  latter  artist  will  not  make  the  English 
song  his  speciality ;  his  appearance,  style,  and  accent  are 
foreign.  But  perhaps  he  counts  on  the  anomalous  taste  of  our 
public,  which  delights  in  nothing  more  than  hearing  “  Home, 
sweet  home,”  warbled  bv  a  wayward  Italian  Prima  Donna. 


THE  DRAMA. 

LOB£«CHAMBEBLAIN-CBKSOBSHlP. 

We  had  meant,  in  our  notice  of  the  French  Plays  this 
week,  to  consider  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  cri¬ 
ticise  the  three  great  impersonations  of  Madame  Pasca  as  La 
Fiammina,  Cora,  and  La  Baronne  d’Ange.  At  the  last  hour, 
however,  the  Licensing  Authorities  refused  to  permit  the 
representation  of  the  play  in  which  the  last-named  is  the 
principal  character.  And  as  we  have  not  space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  Doth  for  remarks  on  the  characters,  the  representation 
of  which  has  been  permitted  to  Madame  Pasca,  and  on  that 
Censorship  which  has  prohibited  the  play  proposed  to  be 


Briefly,  then,  to  state  some  of  the  facts  which  justify 
Messrs  vain  ay  and  Pitron,  the  enterprising  and  courteous 
managers  of  these  French  Plays,  in  very  serious  complaint 
of  Lord-Chamberlain-Censorship.  The  play  now  prohibited, 
though  submitted  with  a  changed  title,  “  La^ronne  d’Ange,” 
instead  of  “Le  Demi-Monde,”  and  with  every  passage  and 
phrase  expunged  that  was  imagined  capable  of  giving  offence, 
has  been  refused  simply  on  the  ground  that  a  former  Lord- 
Chamberlain  of  fifteen  years  ago,  who,  it  is  admitted,  had 
not  read  the  play,  had  refused  his  consent  to  its  representa¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  “  La  Baronne  d’Ange  ”  stand  alone.  The  list 
of  prohibited  plays  which  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  could, 
notwithstanding  their  readiness  to  make  almost  any  required 
excision,  draw  up,  includes,  we  believe,  a  veir  large  proportion 
of  the  most  famous  French  plays ;  the  plays,  therefore,  in 
which  alone  London  playgoers  can  see  the  greatest  French 
actors  and  actresses  in  their  best  parts  ;  and  hence  the  plays 
also  which,  from  their  drawing  crowded  houses,  can  alone 
make  French  plays  in  London  an  adequately  remunerative 
speculation.  Yet  further.  Not  only  are  these  prohibitions 
thus  sweeping,  but  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  capricious. 
For  example:  “Le  Snpplice  d’une  Femme ’’was  prohibited 
without  reason  given  ;  and  yet  “  La  Fiammina,”  of  which  the 
story  is  precisely  similar,  was  allowed  ;  as  was  also  the  similar 
story  of  “ Formosa”  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage.  Again,  Vic¬ 
torian  Sardou’s  “  Fernande  ”  was  prohibited  in  French,  but 
allowed  in  English.  And  so  again,  “  La  Jolie  Parfuineuse,” 
now  acting  in  English  at  the  Alhambra,  was  prohibited  at 
the  French  Plays,  though  all  scenes,  passages,  lines,  or  words 
that  might  be  thought  objectionable  had  been  carefully  cut 


idtiicr  rc-a,ppea.ntuce,  m  jjouuou  oi  me 
excellent  uerraan  pianist,  Mdlle  Marie  Krebs.  The  greatest 
merit  of  her  style,  not  to  mention  the  high  perfection  of  her 
technique^  we  see  in  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling  per¬ 
vading  every  note  of  her  performance.  With  this  she 
combines  a  cerhiin  dignity,  not  to  say  grandeur,  of  rendering, 
which  shows  to  particular  advantage  in  the  works  of  the 
so-called  classical  composers.  Her  performance  of  Bach’s 
Italian  Concerto,  at  her  second  pianoforte  recital,  was  masterly 
in  all  respects.  The  same  might  be  said  of  her  reading  of 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  D  Minor,  Op.  31,  No.  2,  but  for  some 
of  the  tempi,  particularly  in  the  first  movement,  which  were 
not  to  our  liking.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  Beethoven 
is,  like  Shakespeare,  an  author  whose  works  have  been  and 
are  still  the  subject  of  interminable  controversies  amongst 
niusicians.  It  might,  indeed,  prove  difficult  to  discover  two 
pianists,  of  any  claim  to  originality,  whose  reading,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  tempo  and  phrasing,  would  not  oe  found 
to  differ  in  essential  points.  Mdlle  Krebs’s  reading,  at  any 
rate,  showed  originality  in  thought  and  feeling,  without  ever 
becoming  whimsical  or  exaggerated.  Her  mastery  of  modern 
technique  the  artist  displayed  in  Schumann’s  “Traumes- 
wirren  und  Toccata,”  Op.  7,  and  in  two  pieces  by  Liszt,  the 
brilliant  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Schubert’s  “Erl- 
koeuig,”  and  a  characteristic  pi^ce  de  salon  (“  Waldesraus- 
chen.”)  Her  conception  of  Chopin  is  earnest  and  passionate, 
more  so  perhaps  than  that  of  Madame  Essipoff,  who  on  the 
other  hand  is  decidedly  her  superior  in  grace  and  rhythmical 
piquancy. 

The  second  pianoforte  recital  of  the  last-mentioned  lady 
took  place  June  13th.  We  have  to  congratulate  Mdme 
Essipoff  on  her  masterly  rendering  of  Schumann’s  “  Carnival 
Op.  9.”  This  charming  work  is  a  pUce  (^occasion  in  more 
than  one  sense.  The  theme  on  which  the  little  pieces  are 
founded  consists  of  four  notes  only,  viz.,  A,  S,  (the  German 


MRS  FAIRFAX  AT  THE  “GAIETY. 

Morning  performances  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  when 
the  classical  drama  flourished  in  its  perfection  at  Athens. 
There  no  artificial  light  w^as  necessary  to  heighten  wenic 
effects,  which  w^ere  quite  equal  to  the  intense  illumination  of 
a  southern  sun.  As  Schlegel  has  it  (we  quote  from  Mr 
Black’s  translation)  : — “  To  have  covered  in  the  scene  .  .  . 
and  imprisoned  gods  and  heroes  in  a  gloomy  apartment 
artificially  lighted  up,  would  have  appeared  ridiculous.  The 
action  which  so  gloriously  attested  their  affinity 
heaven  could  only  fitly  be  exhibited  beneath  the  free  sky. 
Our  inclement  northern  climate  does  not  admit  of  morning 
performances  of  this  kind,  so  we  are  compelled,  whenever 
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one  of  them  U  ne<^ry  to  turn  day  into  night  with  tiie  aid 

morning  porformancea  being 
either  repetitions,  by  daylight  on  Saturdays,  of  the  two  or 
three  j.ea«mg  dramaa  of  the  season— chiefly  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  children  and  of  country-folk  who  object  to  travelling 
by  night— or  rarer  arrays  of  “  all  the  talents  ”  at  the  benefit 
of  some  popular  actor  or  manager.  The  morning  perform- 
aii^  with  which  we  have  to  do  took  place  at  the  Gaiett 
last  Saturday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  benefit  of 
Mr  George  Coleman,  the  popular  acting-manager  of  the 
ympic  Th^tre,  the  drama  enacted  being  Sheridan 
Knowles  8  «  Hunchback,”  the  actors  Mr  Creswick  (Master 
Walter^  Mr  Henry  Neville  (Modus),  Mr  W.  H.  Fisher 
(Lord  Tinsel),  Mr  Edward  Righton  (Fathom),  Mr  G.  W. 
^son  (Thomas),  Mr  I^wis  (Lord  Rochdale),  Miss  Fowler 
(Helen),  and  Mra  Fairfax,  announced  to  make  her  firet 
appearance  in  the  character  of  J ulia.  Having  often  lamented 
the  need  of  a  fresh  supply  of  talent  to  fill  the  thinned 
ranks  of  our  English  actresses,  our  curiosity  was  not 
a  little  piqued  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  Julia.  Not  i 
that  we  were  over  sanguine  of  the  result,  for  Julia  is 
an  unnatural  character  in  an  unsatisfactory  play,  and 
for  a  novice,  as  Mrs  Fairfax  confessedly  was,  to  play  the 
heroine  in  a  standard  drama,  in  the  company  of  a  set  of  actors 
every  one  of  whom  has  made  a  reputation,  is  a  most  daring 
if  not  a  dangerous  experiment.  Indeed,  the  evident  ner¬ 
vousness  of  the  debutante  in  the  first  act  gave  just  grounds 
for  apprehension,  in  spite  of  her  beautiful  presence  and 
pleasant  and  evidently  well-trained  voice.  We  were  not 
therefore^  prepared  for  the  spirit  with  which  she  encountered 
Cliflord  in  the  second  act.  This  genuine  effort  secured  her 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  gave  her  the  courage  she 
required  for  the  rest  of  her  part,  besides  bringing  out  her 
evidently  studied  attention  to  Dye-play,and  thoughtful  regard 
to  stage  accessories  ;  rare  qualities  in  a  beginner.  Her  inay- 
ing  with  Master  Walter  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act 
is  perhaps  a  shade  too  deliberate  on  this  very  account ;  but 
there  was  both  power  and  freedom  in  her  entreaty  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  her  engagement  to  Wilfrid  in  the  fifth  act,  and 
when  from  entreaty  she  passed  to  warning  Master  Walter  of 
the  consequences  of  keeping  her  to  her  promise,  her  perform¬ 
ance  reached  the  point  of  dramatic  intensity.  Faults,  no  doubt, 
and  serious  ones,  she  has  as  an  actress,  but  none  of  a  kind  that 
a  couple  of  years  of  patient  study  could  not  overcome.  She 
wants  ease  of  action,  spontaneity  of  expression  ;  her  utterance, 
too,  is  over  rapid  in  her  passionate  passages,  and  sometimes 
almost  inaudible  in  her  calmer  ones,  but  these  are  short¬ 
comings  which  her  evident  dramatic  instinct  could  very 
easily  obviate.  Mr  Creswick  made  a  good  Master  W'alter, 
Mr  Neville  was  an  amusing  Modus,  and  Mr  Righton 
brought  down  the  house  by  his  Fathom.  Miss  Fowler  as 
Helen  was  to  our  mind  most  successful  with  her  part,  for  as 
we  have  said  before  it  is  a  most  thankless  one  for  a  woman  to 
play,  and  yet  Miss  Fowler  succeeded  somehow  or  other — how, 
we  cannot  divine — in  throwing  a  charm  over  this  thankless 
character,  and  almost  making  us  doubt  whether  after  all 
there  is  not  more  of  the  lady  in  Knowles’s  conception  than 
we  gave  him  credit  for.  The  play  was  throughout  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  unusual  in  an  afternoon  audience,  and 
Mrs  Fairfax  on  coming  before  the  curtain  was  saluted  with  a 
perfect  shower  of  bouquets. 


GOSSIP. 

Some  important  additions  w'ill  shortly  be  made  to  the 
collection  of  pictures  at  the  Dord  Gallery.  Amongst  them 
will  be  a  Crusade-piece,  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,”  ‘^La  Vigne,”and  the  "Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.”  The  engraving  of  "The  Dream  of 
Pilate’s  Wife  ”  is  to  be  entrusteJ  to  M.  Francois,  Membre  de 
I’lnstitut  Franqais,  the  well-known  line  engraver. 

Messrs  Morgan  and  Hebron  will  issue  at  the  end  of  the 
month  No.  1  of  their  new  quarterly,  Mayfair.  Each  number 
will  be  complete  in  itself  and  contain  contributions  by  popular 
authors. 

M.  Rochefort  and  M.  Ollivier',Pain  (the  Secretary  of  M. 
Paschal  Grousset  while  the  latter  held  office  under  the  Com¬ 
mune)  arrived  in  London  early  on  Thursday  morning.  M. 
Grousset  and  M.  Jourde  are  hourly  expected,  having  sailed 
from  New  York  about  the  same  time  as  their  friends  left  bv 
steamer.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  M.^  Rochefort  will 
accept  the  invitation  to  a  banquet  offered  to  him  by  his  former 
comrades  now  resident  in  London. 

We  hear  that  M.  Charles  Yriartd’s  work  *The  Life  of  a 
Patrician  of  Venice,’  is  to  be  translated  into  English. 

W  A  poet  of  distinction,  who  writes  much  in  the  manner  of 
Charles  Baudelaire,  M.  Paul  Verlaine,  has  issued  a  collection 
of  poems  bearing  the  title  of  “  Romances  sans  Paroles.” 


The  subvention  of  4,000f.  a  year  to  the  Theatre  Lyrique  has 
been  voted  at  Versailles  tl.e  Committee  of  Supply.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Theatre  Lyrique  before  the  war  was 
an  operatic  enterprise  of  much  success,  where  Faust  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet  were  first  produoe<l,  and  which  restored 
to  the  French  repertory  "  Le  Noxze  di  Figaro,”  "  II  Flauto 
Magico,”  and  many  other  masterpieces. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas’  piece,  “  Le  Demi-Monde,”  has  been 
transferred  from  the  repertory  of  the  Gymnase  to  that  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  will  be  the  first 
hospitality  given  to  M.  Dumas  by  the  Fran9ais. 

The  centenary  of  Petrarch  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Avignon, 
and  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  with  great  pomp.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  from  Italy  will  be  present. 

The  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Hans  Sachs  will  occupy  two  days — J une  23rd  and 
24th.  An  invitation  has  been  addressed  to  Mr  Karl  Blind 
(which  however  he  is  unable  to  accept)  by  the  Presiilent  of 
I  the  Committee  at  Nuremberg,  with  an  egression  of  gratitude 
for  his  exertions  in  the  matter  of  the  Memorial.  A  similar 
expression  has  been  conveyed  through  the  local  press  of  that 
city ;  the  people  of  Nuremberg  being  much  gratified  by  the 
interest  evince  abroad  in  the  memory  and  fame  of  the  great 
Citizen-Poet.  Among  the  remarkable  items  of  the  Programme 
of  the  fHt  we  may  mention  the  public  performance,  in  the 
chief  market-place  of  the  town,  coram  populoj  of  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  telling  comedies  of  Hans  Sachs.  A  new 
Biography  of  the  Poet  has  also  just  appeared,  to  which  a 
number  of  his  hitherto-unpublished  poems  are  added. 

The  fifth  Triennial  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
began  yesterday  with  the  public  rehearsal.  The  three  con¬ 
certs  will  take  place  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
next  week.  The  works  chosen  for  performance  are  the 
Messiah,  a  selection,  and  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  British  Musical  and  Dramatic  Institute  announces  a 
Concert  and  Dramatic  performance  on  Monday  next,  at  the 
Lyric  Hall,  Great  Portland -street.  The  programme  informs  us 
that  at  this  "  private  ”  performance  the  dramatic  members  of 
the  Institute  will  make  their  first  ** public”  appearance. 

The  director  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  M.  Halanzier,  is 
now  in  London,  whither  he  has  come  on  a  recruiting  ex¬ 
pedition. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Faure  will,  for  the  first  time  either  in 
England  or  France,  undertjike  the  part  of  the  buffoon  in 
"Rigoletto”  in  the  last  week  of  the  season  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  This  personation  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  London  being  the  only  town  where  it  can 
be  seen,  inasmuch  as  M.  Faure  does  not  sing  anywhere  but  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  "  Rigoletto  ”  is  not  included  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Paris  Opei*a. 

"Tabarin”  is  the  name  of  a  play  in  verse  by  a  young 
author,  M.  Paul  Ferier,  which  has  just  been  iierformed  with 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 

"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  ”  has  been  resumed  at  the 
Folies  Dramatiques,  and  is  regarded  with  the  same  favour 
which  ensured  its  first  four  hundred  performances. 

Mr  Sims  Reeves’s  Benefit  Concert,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  but  was  postponed  through 
unavoidable  circumstances,  is  now  announced  as  definitely 
fixed  for  Monday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  sums  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers  : 
Mr  K.  Smyth,  If.  ;  Mr  Smyth,  jun.,  10s.  ;  E.  C.,  lOs  ;  Elijah 

C.,108.;  Mr  and  Mrs  O.,  If.  J  C. 

M.  A.  G.,  68.  ;  J.  C.  G.,  lOs.  6tl. ;  E.  L.  S.,  2s.  6d. ;  Mrs  E.  O., 
28. 6d. ;  Small  sums,  Ts.  6d. all  through  Mr  Grant. 

The  Labourers  stand  much  in  need  of  ^pecuniary  assistance 
at  the  present  moment,  which  is  the  crisis  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment.  Hay  harvest  is  at  hand,  and  the  farmers  in  several 
districts  are  said  to  be  wavering.  A  num^r  of  naen  have 
already  resumed  work  at  increased  wages,  without  giving  up 
their  Union  tickets  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  if  the  men  are  nojv 
energetically  backed  up  by  the  public  they  will  be  able  to 
vindicate  their  righto  very  shortly.  The  Euitor  of  the 
Examiner  will  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  of  any 
amount  on  behalf  of  the  locked-out  labourers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Labour  CommiMion 
to  report  in  time  for  legislation  this  session,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Government  intend  to  bring  in  a  short  Bill 

suspending  the  operation  of  the  Master  f  .  TjnjonUf- 

the^onspiracy  Laws,  as  far  as  the^  affect  Trades  Unionists, 

pending  the  report  oi  the  Commission. 
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Mr  Macdonald,  M.P.,  it  sanguine  that  the  results  of  the 
Commission  will  greatly  assist  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
unpaid  magistracy,  even  if  it  does  not  at  once  precipitate 
that  event 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  not  received  the  whole  of  last 
Sunday’s  contributions  to  the  Hospitals ;  but  it  looks  as 
though  the  fund  would  not  be  so  large  this  year  as  it  was 
in  1873. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  London  Trades*  Council 
on  Wednesday  last  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  the  76th  clause  of  the 
Friendly  Societies*  Bill,  to  repeal  Mr  Bruce’s  Trades’  Union 
Amendment  Act,  passed  two  years  ago.  A  decisive  expression 
of  opinion  was,  however,  for  the  present  reserved. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Llanberis  Slate  Quarries  for  having  joined  the  North 
Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union. 

Owing  to  the  strike  of  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  the 
Bristol  Potteries  are  unable  to  obtain  their  necessary  supply 
of  coal,  and  have  therefore  ceased  work. 

From  a  Parliamentary  return,  issued  on  Thursday,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  England 
and  Wales  is  as  follows  : — Counties,  823,364 ;  boroughs, 
1,409,746;  Universities,  11,999:  total,  2,245,108.  In  Scot¬ 
land  there  are  82,807  county  voters,  187,991  borough  voters, 
and  9,510  on  the  lists  for  the  universities  ;  total,  280,308.  In 
Ireland  the  numbers  are,  counties  172,009,  boi*oughs  49,860, 
and  University  1,700 ;  total  223,569.  The  grand  total  is 
2,748,985. 

The  Permissive  Bill  was  first  introduced  in  1869,  when  its 
supporters  numbered  87.  In  1870  the  minority  was  90,  and 
in  1871,  124.  In  1872  the  measure  was  talked  out.”  In 
1873  the  minority  was  81,  and  on  Wednesday  last,  75. 

Sir  T.  Chambers  had  given  notice  for  last  night  to  *^call 
attention  to  the  extensive  system  of  trading  now  carried  on 
by  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown,  under  the  guise  of  Co¬ 
operative  Stores  ;  and  to  move.  That  it  is  inexpedient  that 
associations  for  trading  purposes  should  be  established  and 
conducted  by  employes  of  the  Government  under  the  name  of 
Co-operative  Supply  Associations,  and  that  the  subject  of 
Civil  Service  trading  as  now  canned  on  should  be  investigated 
by  the  Commission  recently  appointed.”  On  this  subject  Mr 
Gladstone  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade,  in  which  he  snys  : — “  I  am  not  prepar^ 
to  justify  the  system  under  which  Civil  Servants  or  the 
Crown  receive  salaries  for  managing  Co-operative  Stores  on 
behalf  of  the  public.” 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  just  issued  its 
annual  report.  Referring  to  certain  false  impressions  which 
had  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  the  report  says  : — 

In  some  of  the  papers  observations  were  made  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  public  censors, 
and  they  should  take  great  care  not  to  travel  out  of  their  province. 
This  is  an  error.  The  Committee  seek  only  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
Public  opinion  raises  an  outcry  that  in  some  particular  direction 
the  trade  in  obscenity  is  tending  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  unwary.  Before  any  action  can  be  taken,  a  specimen 
of  the  article  complained  of  must  be  submitted  to  a  magistrate, 
with  sufficient  proof  of  dealing,  and  he,  in  his  uncontroued  dis¬ 
cretion,  refuses  or  allows  a  warrant  to  be  issued  under  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act.  The  case  is  then  formally  brought  before  him, 
and  the  defendant  may  be  represented  by  his  legal  adviser.  The 
magistrate  can  either  deal  with  the  case  summarily,  or  send  it  to 
the  sessions  for  the  opinion  of  a  jury,  or  to  ensure  an  increased 
punishment  in  case  of  conviction.  The  case  has  then  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  assent  of  the  grand  jury  ;  subsequently 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  petty  jury.  The  prisoner  is  pro¬ 
tected  1^  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  and  the  wisdom  of  the  presiding 
judge.  The  public  is,  therefore,  fully  protected  from  any  supposed 
caprice  or  strained  pnritanism  of  a  private  committee  of  gentle¬ 
men. 

We  understand  that  the  Society  is  urgently  in  need  of  funds 
in  order  to  maintain  its  efficiency. 

We  have  received  a  French  pamphlet,  by  Madame  de 
Coignet,  on  the  Political  Enfranchisement  of  Women  in 
England.  An  excellent  risumi  of  the  history  of  the  move- 

1— _ »  .l.a  ...  - 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Eyenino,  6.30  p.m. 

There  being  a  scarcity  of  demand  for  mercantile  bills,  the 
rates  for  discount  have  this  week  been  very  low,  but  yester¬ 
day,  after  the  reduction  in  the  rate  at  the  Bank,  there  was 
more  business  in  commercial  bills  at  2J  to  2|  per  cent. 

The  Bank  Directors  yesterday  reduced  their  rate  of  discount 
from  3  to  2J  per  cent.,  and  the  Return  published  yesterday 
fully  accounts  for  this  movement.  The  reserve  has  increased 
more  than  one  million,  and  the  coin  and  bullion  nearly  one 
million,  this  week,  making  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Lia¬ 
bilities  now  stand  at  48  per  cent.,  being  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent,  during  the  week. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  prospects  of  a  very  easy 
Money  Market  for  some  little  time,  and  the  want  of  first- 
class  securities  for  investment,  the  English  Funds  have  this 
week  participated  slightly  in  the  want  of  animation  that  has  so 
long  characterised  the  movements  in  the  Railway  and  other 
Markets.  However,  they  retain  their  price  firmly,  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  have  experienced  no  inconsider¬ 
able  addition  to  price  recently.  The  Railway  Market  has 
not  changed  from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  which  has 
been  noticed  of  late,  the  continuance  of  the  strikes  and 
apprehensions  as  to  others  causing  alarm,  while  the  almost 
general  decline  in  trade  adds  to  the  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  in  view  of  the  coming  dividends.  In  the  Foreign  Stock 
Market  the  tone  has  been  better,  Turkish  Securities  in  par¬ 
ticular  deriving  benefit  from  rumours  as  to  the  coming 
new  Loan,  and  as  to  the  arrangements  said  to  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  July  coupons.  Bolivian  have  also 
improved  on  the  intelligence  that  the  Brazilian  Minister  has 
suggested  that  the  guarantee  for  the  completion  of  the 
Madeira  and  Marmor^  Railway  should  be  undertaken  by 
that  Government.  Russian,  Chilian,  Portuguese,  Peruvian 
and  Spanish  have  also  improved.  United  States  Government 
Securities  have  been  neglected,  but  Erie  Railway  Shares,  and 
the  Securities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway 
have  been  attacked  by  the  “  bears  ”  severely,  and  show  a  very 
heavy  fall,  amounting  in  Erie  Shares  to  IL  io  the  Preference 
4,  iu  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First  Mortgage  Bonds  9, 
and  in  the  other  Securities  in  proportion,  and  from  the 
relapse  there  has  been  little  or  no  recovery.  Foreign  Railway 
and  Bank  Shares  remain  firm,  without  any  special  feature, 
but  in  Miscellaneous  Securities  Ebbw  Yale  Shares  have 
improved  on  a  favourable  Report,  and  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Stock  has  also  improved  from  its  recent  depres¬ 
sion.  To-day  the  Markets  have  been  moderately  firm,  with 
an  absence  of  business. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  announce  that  they  are 
authorised  to  receive  applications  for  an  issue  of  123,000^. 
sterling  debentures,  to  bearer,  of  100^.,  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  half-yearly  in  London.  The  Bonds  are  redeemable  at 
par,  in  gold,  on  April  Ist,  1904.  The  present  amount  to  be 
issued  is  a  part  of  a  sum  of  226,000^.  authorised  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
Waterworks  at  Toronto,  the  other  portion  having  already 
been  raised.  Both  Loans  are  secured  by  a  special  rate,  au¬ 
thorised  bv  Parliament,  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessable 
property  of  the  City,  on  the  completion  of  the  Waterworks, 
on  which  they  form  a  first  mortgage.  The  issue  price  is  102^. 

f>er  cent.  The  value  of  the  property  in  the  City  of  Toronto 
iable  to  be  rated  was,  according  to  the  assessment  made  this 
year,  45,043,675  dollars,  or  about  9,000,000/.  sterling.  Other 
Canadian  Municipal  Loans  issued  through  the  same  firm  are 
now  quoted  at  a  premium  on  the  Loudon  Stock  Exchange. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  moderately  firm  this  week, 
but  show  no  advance,  the  quotations  being  92^  to  92|  for 
money  and  92|  to  92|  for  the  account.  Indian  Government 
Stocks,  Colonial  Government  Securities,  and  Bank  Stock 
show  a  fractional  improvement. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  North  British  and  Sheffield 
Deferred  have  improved  ^  per  cent ;  North  Eastern  and 
Sheffield  Ordinary  g  ;  Great  Northern  **  A”  and  Midland  ^ ; 
and  Great  Eastern  and  North  Western  f.  On  the  other 
hand  Great  Western  has  fallen  ^  upon  a  disappointing 
traffic  return,  Brighton  and  Metropolitan  District  | ;  South 
Eastern  “  Deferred  ”  ^  ;  and  Metropolitan  ^  per  cent.  The 
last  quotations  are  as  follows  : — 

Caledonian,  94  j  Great  Eastern,  454 ;  Great  Northern,  1384; 
ditto  “  A,”  154 ;  Great  Western,  120| ;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  1444  ;  Brighton,  78| ;  North  Western,  149| ;  South  Western, 
1124;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21;  Midland,  1284;  Metropolitan, 
591 ;  Metropolitan  District,  23| ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  70;  ditto  Deferred,  41;  North  British,  62;  North  Eastern, 
166|;  South  Eastern,  1114;  ditto  Deferred,  94|. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  comprise  a  rise  of  3^  in 
Bolivian ;  24  in  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and  C) ;  If 
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m  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1865 ;  U  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1871 ; 
U  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872 ;  1  in  Brazilian  1863, 
Chilian  1867,  ditto  1870,  Danubian  1867,  f;gyptian  1868, 
ditto  1873,  the  Khedive  Lmn,  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.  1870, 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869  ;  i 
in  Brazilian  1865,  and  Spanish  Three  per  Cents. ;  §  in  French 
Five  per  Cento  ;  |  in  ditto  Six  per  Cento  1870,  and  Italian 
1861,  and  ^  in  Austrian  Silver  ^ntes.  The  quotations  this 
evening  are  ; — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868, 97 ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ;  ditto 
Hard  Dollar,  78} ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  681 ;  Bolivian,  341;  Bra¬ 
zilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  92  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  100,  ditto  1871, 100 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  89  ; 
ditto  1873,  88J  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  104;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  94;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  27 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  26 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  95 ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  105;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  85;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  801; 
ditto  English,  1873,  681 »  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  90 ;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  100;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  74;  Entre 
Rios,  100;  French  Defence,  1021;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871 
and  1872,  94;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  691;  Honduras 
Railway  Loan,  8 ;  ditto,  1870,  8 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  661 »  ditto  Tobacco,  98*  ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  60 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  93 ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  108 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  16 ;  ditto,  1864,  7} ;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  991 »  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  19 ;  ditto  1872,  16  ; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  71  ;  ditto  1872,  60;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  100*;  ditto  1872,  100*;  ditto  1873, 
100;  Charkof  Azof,  99;  ditto  Nicolai,  83*;  ditto  Orel,  99;  San 
Domingo,  11 ;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.„79;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  19;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81;  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  45| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  63| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  521;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  62*;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
(B  and  C),  79* ;  and  Uruguay,  67. 

***  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailahle 
Manuscripts,  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office^  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 
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Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 

Art.  The  Drama.  Gossip. 

Current  Events.  The  National  Union  Conference.  The  Money  Market. 
Subscription,  post  free,  ISs.  per  annum. 

London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

rrflE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

X  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  c^  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS.^  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Anniml 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4*34  dols^  p? 

remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34*  Pine-street,  New  York. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COIXINIES 

X  is  suDpUed  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  M  Little  Collins- 
street  West  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  ii  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26g. 

TXORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

D  the  PR.® TORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the 

Martrrs  ”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  ”  Andromeda,^^.,  ^  the 
DObS^ALLERYTs? New  Bond-street:  ^en  to  Six.-Admiidon.  li. 


London  international  exhibition  and 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  OPEN  DAILY,  10  a.in.lo6p.m. 
ADMISSION,  18. ;  WEDNESDAY^,  2t.  Od.  ^ 

IITILITARY  BAND  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 

on  the  GRAND 

CARTER^^V*******  MONDAY,  the  22nd  of  June),  by  Mr  WILLIAM 

Foreign  wine  exhibition.— cellars  open 

FREE  to  VISITORS  to  the  EXHIBITION  hwm  1  to  8.30  p.m. 


JUBILEE  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  for  the 
O  VKNTION  of  CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS  on  MONDAY, 
of  June. 


PRE- 

the  22nd 


QRYSTAL  PALACE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL  WEEK* 

Calendar  for  Week  ending  June  27th,  1874. 

MONDAY,  June  22nd.-First  Day  of  Great  HANDEL  FESTIVAL; 

Performauce  of  “  Messiah.” 

TUESDAY,  June  23rd.— Ordinary  Attractions: 

WEDNESDAY,  June  24th.— Second  Day  of  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

Selections  Arom  “  Saul,”  ”  Acts  and  Galatea,”  “  Utrecht  Jubilate,"  Ac. 
THURSDAY,  June  25th.— Performance  of  Shaksperel “  If uch  Ado  about 
Nothing.”  Great  Firework  Display  by  Meesn  C.  T.  Brook  and  Co. 
Garden  F6te. 

FRIDAY,  June  2eth.-Last  Day  of  HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  “Israel  in 

SATUWV  ,  Jane  27th.— Prodnctlon  of  Verdi’s  Opera,  ”Ballo  in  Mas* 
chera  “—Madame  Ida  Gllllesa  Coni  and  Miss  Blanche  ^le,  Miss 
Lncy  Franklein,  Messrs  Nordbloro,  Aynsley  Cook,  Ac. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  or  by 
Admission  Ticket  purchased  before  each  day.  Five  Shillings;  Tnesday  and 
Thursday,  One  Shilling ;  Saturday.  Half-a-crown.  Guinea  Season  Tickets 
admit  on  every  day  during  the  week. 


Bench-walk,  Temple,  E.C. 


rrHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Sevmour- 

JL  place,  Bryanatone-sqnare.— The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  aid  to 
enable  them  to  remove  into  a  larger  house,  which  they  can  now  seenre  in  a 
suitable  situation  for  about  £3jCKXi,mcluding  neoctsary  alterations  and  building 
rooms  for  the  Out-patienta.  This  is  the  only  Hospital  wb«r«  poor  women  can 
have  medical  and  surgical  attendanoe  from  legally  qualified  women.  Patients 


come  Arom  long  distances  to  obtain  advice  in  their  special  oasea.  They  could 
make  up  several  more  beds  for  the  In-patients  if  they  bad  room ;  and  the 
«4  are  ooiiged  to  wait  In  a  sutoU  room,  which  it  crowded,  and 

>ns^aently  unhealthy.  The  fonowing  sums  are  promised 

!rs  Leycester  . £100  0  0  I  Newson  Garrett,  Esq.  ...£100  0  0 

Iss  Sara  Lawrence  ...  100  0  0  Mrs  Anderson,  M.D.  ...  100  0  0 

r  and  Mrs  Westlake  ...  100  0  0  I  J.  O.  8.  Anderson,  Esq....  100  0  0 

iss  Greatorex  .  100  0  0  |  George  Crawsbay,  Esq....  80  0  0 

Further  contributions  earnestly  solicited. 

ALICE  WESTLAKE,  Treasurer. 
MARY  PARNELL,  Secretary. 


maxe  up  several  more  be 
o«4  are  ooiiged 

oons^uently  unhealthy. 
Mrs  Leycester 
Miss  Sara  Lawrence 
Mr  and  Mrs  Westlake  .. 
3Iiss  Greatorex  . 


rpHE  PLIMSOLL  aud  SEAMAN’S  FUND.— Ladiet’ 

-L  Committee.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  St  Oeorge'e 
Hall,  on  TUESDAY,  June  23rd,  at  3  p.m..  In  support  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr  Plimsoll,  M.P.,  for  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.Q.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
-  8.  M.  K.  KINGSLEY.  Secretary. 


preside. 

No.  4  Victoria-street.  8.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architeetnral  Views.  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Ulustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 


the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palieo- 
graphical.  Hakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
SPENCER,  8A  W  YER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
36a  itothbone-place,  London. 


JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  33  St  JamesVitreet,  and 

66  Jennyn-street, 

Having  purchased  the  Entire  STOCK  of  a 

oelebruted 

WEST-END  MANUFACTURER,  are  now  DISPOSING 

OF  IT 

At  a  REDUCTION  of  from  20  to  50  per  Cent. 

The  STOCK  consists  of 

Dressing  cases,  Deipatch  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Desks, 

Envelope  Cssea.  Writing  Casee,  ac.,  and 
jyrlSCELLANEOUS  LEATHER  GOODS. 

qatalogues  post  FKEE. 

TENNEB  and  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Qaeen,  33  St  Jamea’a- 
gnreet,  and  66  Jermyn-street,  London. 
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SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  Od. ;  Crest  or  51onogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


engraved  on  tbe  Rinas. — T.  CULLE 
of  St  Ms . 


street  (corner 


artin’s-lane),  W.C. 


The  following  are  ready  : — Two  siieets  ttie  t^ueeu  and  Koval  Pamily,  tho 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  tbe  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -tho  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  0,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourue- 
■  treet  (corner  of  St  Martin's-iaue),  W.C. 


pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS.  LL.D.. 
248  11 1^1  Holbora,  London. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborii,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DY E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  Od.,  58.  Od..  and  IDs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Canthorides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  W^hiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS 
248  High  Holbora,  Loudon,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.  38  6d  ’ 
1;  ace  Powder.  Is.  j  »  • . 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  tvra  davs,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
erirfnal  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
to  damp  tlie  hair  with  it  by  tlie  aid  of  the  hair-brusli,  when  in  forty- 
elght  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbora,  London. 


Price  lOs. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  uncalled 

nermctlvnilPA  an/l  mnr..  a _ a  uuriTWIlCU, 


perfect  I 
the  Red 


“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREKT,  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  oS  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July 
or  the  same  will  become  void.  '  ’ 

£•  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Messrs  JAY  are  sdways  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  ail  raarkra  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mooraing  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


COMPANY. 


years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  scooting  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,’ ^4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourn e-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  sp^ns  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’slane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.- T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lanc). 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelopes,  stamped  lu  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  Nocharae  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourae-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  :— £2  28.  ;  £3  3e.  ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  Os. ;  £0  lOs. }  inn  in«  ? 

Hcavv  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lOe.  »eiid  size  uf  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
ttireaa,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  retired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 


Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae- 


"iriSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s-lane). 


Monograms  aud  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  manyoolours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 


rr.ii  m  many  colours,  is.  per  anect,  or  twelve  Sheets  tor  98. 
are  ready  :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 


North  British  aud  mercantile  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  tlie  24th 
instant.  Rec^ts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

»  London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West- end  Oflicc,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

June,  1874. 


The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  Property  of  every  description. 
Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Corahill,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  SIX  PER  CENT. 

CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  1870. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Half-yearly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds 
due  on  the  1st  July  next,  will  be  paid  on  that  or  any  succeeding  day,  at  the 
Counting  house  oi  Messrs  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  145  Leaden- 
hall-street,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two  o’clock. 

The  Coupons,  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  k-ft  four 
clear  days  tor  examination. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  ET  CIE, 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  Perou. 

Paris,  June  13,  1874. 

PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  1872. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Half-yearly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds 

any  succeeding  day  at  the 
3£R  and  CO.,  145  Leaden* 
hall-street,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two  o’clock. 

The  Coupons  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order  must  be  left  four 
clear  days  for  examination. 

DvuUb  rui  tbe  Fifth  iitUf  jrcarlT-  Ilcdriiiptlon  at  Tar,  amounting  to  £406,200, 
will  be  drawn  on  the  Ist  July  next  at  No.  145  Leadenhall-street,  the  Offices 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru.  Tbe 
numbers  of  tbe  Bonds  drawn  will  oe  duly  advertised. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  ET  CIE, 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  P^rou. 

Paris,  June  13tb,  1874. 


ri^HE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  of  the  NATIONAL 

X  PISCO  to  YCA  RAILWAY  COMPANY  of  1869  for  £290,000. 

The  Coupons  for  the  Half-yearly  Dividend,  due  let  July  next,  together 
with  the  Bonds  drawn  on  the  Ist  May  last  (the  numbers  of  which  have  been 
duly  advertised),  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  Ist  J  uly  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  145  Leadenhall  street. 


Paris,  June  13th,  1874. 


DREYFUS  FRERES  ET  CIE, 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  Perou. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamene  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

5IADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

}  Every  Thursday,  __ 

at  2  p.m. 


From 

Brindisi. 


at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f 
at  2  p.m.  \ 

Thursday,  June  f 
4  and  18,  at 
2  p.m.,  and- 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Friday  morning, 
June  12  and  26, 
&  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


AUSTRALIA  I  4,  at  2  p.m.,]  June  12,  and  j  15,  at  5  a.m., 
NEW  ZEALAND  f  &  every  fourth  i  every  fourth]  A  every  fourth 
J  Thursday.  (  Friday.  V  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival.  i  i 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vift  Bombay,  to  the  principal 

noiliira V  Ktaf Inna  in  Tnfllfl  onil  fi/slrnfa  fra  Vnnitf^A  and  BrindlSi  ftFC 


Thursday,  June /Friday  morning, 


June  12,  and 
every  fourth' 
Friday, 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  June 
15  and  29, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

3Ionday,  June 
15,  at  5  a.m  , 
A  every  fourth 
Monday. 


issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BilUter-street  (South  Italian 
Rallwf^  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  ^ 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUESB  PRIZE 

MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
includiim  the  new  “  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player,  ARTH  UR 
LILLIE,  Esq.  Prices  from  158.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON-GAEDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 
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WILLIAM  S. 


BURTON, 

General  furnishing  ironmonger,  by 

.  H.a.H.  the  Prince  of  Wtlee,  eende  •  CATAl6ouR 

onrieSIS^SkJf "P**"**  ot  850  lUoetrnUone  of  hte 

Tea  Trars 
Urns  ana  Kettles 
Clocks 
Candelabra 
Table  Cutleiy 
Batbs  and  Toilet  Ware 
Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 
Bedding 

^*A**,^*2^*  Prices  and  Plans  of  tbe  Thirty  larsre  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4, 5,  and  6  Perry’s- 
place;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  dcliverinfir  goods  to 
distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  raiiwayu  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  wiil  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 

'I^OTICE. — Five  Thousand  BRASS  and  IRON  BED- 
STEADS  in  stock,  from  10s.  to  30  guineas;  handsome  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads,  5  guineas;  One  Hundred  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  price 
from  0  to  200  guineas.  The  largest  stock  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  Uie 
world.  Merchants  will  And  an  aovantage  in  selecting  from  this  stock. 
MAPLE  and  CO-,  London,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  h)r  exportation. 


Electro  Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-water  Dishes 
Stoves 

Marble  Chimneypieces 
Fenders 

Kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  and  Gaseliers 


Iron  Bedsteads 
Brass  Bedsteads 
Bed  Hangings 
Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  Glasses 
Pier  Glasses 


JgEDSTEADS. 

J^EDSTEADS. 

JpURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


T^URNITURE. — MAPLE  and  CO.-— Families  who  study 

economy  with  durability  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  house  of  any  site  furnished  complete  from 
stock  in  three  days.  An  illustrated  catalogue  post  free.— 145, 146, 147,  148 
and  149  Tottenham-court  road,  London.  ’ 


^^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
^yELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
TyELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
T^TAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


TPLOORCLOTHS 

JL'  By  all  the  best  makers.  Tbe  trade  and  large  consumers  supplied  at 
the  wholesale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  plan.  Some 
old  patterns  clearing  out. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 


QARPETS. 

^ARPETS. 

(JARPETS. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


IX/TAPLE  and  CO.’S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

ItJ-  entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
description,  are  now  open  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunerative 

Srolit.  All  the  new  choice  patterns  for  1874 ;  also  500  pieces  of  oid-pattorn 
russels,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Kidderminster,  felt,  Dutch,  Turkey,  Indian, 
and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  wholesale  City  price.— 
145,  146,  147,  143,  149  Tottenham-court  road ;  Nos.  1  to  15  Tottenham  place ; 
aud  2  to  6  Grafton 'Street  East. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

ptT  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  BuUding  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildlngs,  Chancery-lane. 

73  IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

JL3  ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Bank,  but  wltbout  ri-T 

Stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  tbe  cuutomer. 

Purclin^»<8and*Sale8*elfeo  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
“o«Sl”Ko7,a”T«  UirFinr;  .n  Honda,,  from  Ten  tM  Nine,  ritd  on 

Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  baVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NII0N8ER8  TO  HER  MAJESTf, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickbl,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
^  RiNCiPLES,  almost  to  the  purity  aud  wbitenees  of  Silver, 
a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
dura^lty*^’  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  ., 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter., 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 
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Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  70s.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 70a.  to  200a.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50a.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V^/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — EsUmates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-IVORV  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles, 
aud  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  oonUins  the  largeet 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18a. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  BriUnnia  Metal  and 
Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s .  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49b. 

SLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lUs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lUs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  Od.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  London  Make,  45s.  to  05s. 

Iron  Travs,  set  of  Three,  Ot.  Cd.  to  30s. 

Papier  MAch4  ditto,  30s.  to  05s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  •  8  II  0 

LargeSet  .  •  .  •  24  19  0 


s 


CLACK’S 

O  or  sent 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


lost  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
Furaislilng  Ironraongery,  Slack  s  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 


poi 

of  Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furaislii 


without  one. 

RICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

III0NM0N6ER3  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


0 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Booms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


r 


1 
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“PLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Eefined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


vv  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  Ine  curative  treatment  or  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  wing  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  i^uisite  resisting  power  is  suppllM  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  .PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  maybe  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21e.,  268.  6d.,  and  3l8.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
3l8.  6a.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  52b.  6d. ; 
postage  free.  „  ^  «  t,i 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca- 
diUy. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TTLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  8tc,  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
10s.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  tree. 

JOHN  WHITE,  ilanufacturcr,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 


TO  INVESTORS, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECULAE  (post  free). 

JUNE  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Priee^Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PouLTBT,  London.  Establishbd  1852. 

Bankxbs  :  London  and  Wbstminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  DelightAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.'S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  sm  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  £.C. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

I’rofession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

,  See  name  on  label. 


REYNELUS  PRINTING  OFFICE 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  WOROESTERSHIRE.’* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ”  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


ESTABLISHED  1736 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


E8T1KATE8  BT  POST,  OR  OX  APPLICATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Just  published,  folio,  price  18s., 

No.  3.  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  No.  3. 

TYPES  OF  LOWEST  RACES,  NEGRITTO  RACES,  MALAYO- 
POLYNESIAN  RACES. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER  ; 

Compiled  and  abstracted  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  DUNCAN,  of  Madras. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS, 
ELLIS’S  EUTHUf  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrietta-strect,  Cavendish-square. 


HERBERT  SPENCER’S  (Third  Series)  ESSAYS 

SCIENTIFIC,  POLITICAL,  AND  SPECULATIVE. 

Vol.  III.,  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  16s. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henriette-street,  Covent-garden, 
London ;  and  20  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


BROMO-CITRATE  OP  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  B*  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Ilyde-park. 
In  cases,  2,  .3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
Botetion  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HKAKriiURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
*  a^rient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNKFflRD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.' 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.- WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XI.— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

”  The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,’ embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  tins 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  ana 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  ev^y  wnslDis 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  docs  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— TAe  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  D ALLOW,  7  Sontbampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TTOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— For  bad 

breasts,  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  sores,  this  is  an  infallible 
sp^nc.  The  loud  expressions  of  earnest  gratitude  made  by  thousands  who 
^ve  experienced  its  unrivalled  power  over  these  complaints,  and  who  have 
Men  rals^  from  prostrate  helplessness  and  a  condition  loathesome  to  them- 
if- B  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  upon 
1  he  parts  affected  should  be  bathed  with  luke- 
.  ^hen  the  pon  s  are  thereby  opened  the  Ointment  should 
i“’  ft  ^  always  advisable  to  take 

“  these  disorders,  as  the  action  of  the  Ointment  it  thereby 
enhanced.  The  Pills  check  fever,  purify  the  blood,  and  eject 
all  morbid  matter  engendered  by  diseases. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


Fr<m  thA  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE:^  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  '^E  imsUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
it  is /or  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  JottrnaV  is  in 

Jmgland. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking'  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  proflUble  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  liondon  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver* 
Using  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW;*  November  9th,  1872. 

••Ibr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  SXcUes.'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet* 
street,  E.C. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  &c.  3  vols. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Geoegiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.,  21s. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Chatterton.  3  vols. 

“  A  really  good  novel.  Lady  Chatterton  always  writes  well.  ‘  Won  at 
Last  ’  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  the  powers  of  the  authoress  were  never  more 
apparent.” — «7oAn  Bull. 

“  As  a  novelist  few  writers  excel  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her  new  work, 

‘  Won  at  Last,’  will  add  to  her  literary  reputation.  The  plot  is  good  and 
well  worked  out,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  so  fresh  and  original  that 
it  fascinates  the  reader.”— Court  Journal. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ’  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  3  vols. 

”  ‘  For  Love  and  Life  ’  is  equal  in  all  rcs]^cts  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.” — John  Bull. 

”  This  novel  is  well  worth  reading.  The  storv  is  interesting,  the  plot  is 
original,  and  every  character  is  a  study.**— Daily  News. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

‘‘A  thoroughly  entertaining  and  healthy  romance.”— Port. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  story,’ &c.  3  vols.  [June  26. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 

Now  ready,  116  pages,  price  Is.  6d.  (for  distribution,  £6  per  100), 

FIFTY  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  BALLADS, 

AND 

THE  ANTI-RITUALISTIC  DIRECTORIUM  OF  MARTIN 
F.  TUPFER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

New,  and  Reprinted. 

WILLIAM  EIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  price  6d., 

ON  CERTAIN  MORAL  and  ESTHETIC  DEFI¬ 
CIENCIES  In  the  EDUCATION  of  the  PRESENT 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  COLLEGE  of  PRECEPTORS,  April  15tb, 
1874.  By  Madame  RONNIGER. 

C.  F.  HODGSON  and  SONS. 


trubner  and  oo.’s  new  publications. 

The  HONEYMOON :  Remembrance  of  a  Bridal  Tour 

through  Soottand.  By  the  Count  DE  MEDINA  POMAR  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  pp.  280  and  380,  cloth,  91s.  [Abie  ready. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Series:  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a 
CREED.  VoL  1.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12s. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM;  its  Fonndations 

Contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  990, 
cloth,  15i. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greo.  Sixth  Edition. 

I  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi-308,  cloth,  lOt.  6d. 

HEBREW  THEISM;  the  Common  Baais  of  Judaism, 

Christlantty,  and  Mohammedlsm.  With  Revisions  and  Additions  to 
the  Quarto  Edition  of  183a  By  FRANCIS  W.  NEWMAN.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  184,  stiff  wrappers,  4i.  od. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages, 

BjJ.  TALBOY8  WHEELER,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burmah.  Vol.  III.  Hindd.  Buddhist.  Brahmanlcal  RevivaL 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  484,  with  9  Maps,  cloth,  18s. 

The  above  volume  forms  also  a  complete  work  in  itself,  and  may  be  had 
with  separate  Title  as,  *The  History  of  India:  Ilindd,  Buddnist,  and 
BrahmanlcaL’ 

The  DATHAVANSA;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth 

Relic  of  Gotama  Baddha.  The  Pali  Text,  and  Translation  into 
English.  With  Notes.  By  MUTU  COOMAKA  SWAMY,  MudlelUr. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  174,  cloth  lOs.  6d. 

English  Translation,  with  Notes,  6e.  [Vow  ready. 

STJTTA  NIPATA ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of 

Gatama  Buddba  (2,500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  Original  Pali, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  MUTU  OOOMARA  SWAMY, 
Modcliar.  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

A  PALI-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Snnakrit 

Equivalents,  and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  Refer- 
enecs.  Compiled  by  ROBERT  C.GSAR  CHILDERS,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service,  first  Part,  pp.  1.  376.  Imperial  tvo,  double 
columns,  248. 

The  first  PAU  Dictionary  ever  published.  The  Second  Part,  completing 
the  Work,  is  in  preparation. 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENOLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  ByE.  H.  PALMER,  H.A.,  l*rofe8eor  of  Arable  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  [/a  ths  press. 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

New  Series.  Vol.  VII.  Parti.  Demy  8vo,  with  plalea,  sewed,  8a. 

HOEI  SCHEIN ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  Amorioa  by 

Buddhist  Monks  in  the  Fifth  Century.  From  the  Chinese  hj  CARL 
V4»Jaia.a<M,  l«t«  Profoeeor  of  Oriental  Lengnsfra  and  llletory  at 
he  University  of  Munich.  Translated,  under  Revision  of  the  Author, 
by  CHARLES  G.  LKLAND.  [In preparaHon. 


I  THREADING  MY  WAY :  Tweoty-Seven  Years  of 

Autobiography.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  Croam  8vo,  pp.  344, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SPANISH  REFORMERS  of  TWO  CENTURIES, 

from  1520,  their  Lives  and  Writings,  according  to  the  late  B.  B. 
Wblffen’s  Plan,  and  with  the  use  of  nls  Materials.  Described  by  E. 
BOEHEMEK,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  with  Narrative  of  the  Inoidente 
attendant  upon  the  Republication  of  ‘  Reformistas  Antiguoe  Espa* 
nolee,’  and  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Whtffen,  by  Isallne  Whltfen.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  282,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  (  Roxburgbe,  15s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OSORIO, 

Ccsotess  of  Chindion,  and  Vioe-Queeuof  Peru,  a.d.  1029-30.  With  a 
Plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genus.  By 
CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM.  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imp^al 
Academy  Naturae  Curloeorum,  with  the  Cognomen  of  Chinchon. 
Small  4to,  with  lllustratiODi.  To  Subscribers,  3U. 

[/n  preparation. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  DE  STENDAHL):  a 

Critical  and  Biographical  Study,  aided  by  Original  D^umenlK  end 
Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Family  of 
Beyle.  By  ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8vo,  pp; 
340,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

‘‘  A  book  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.”— Sfomlard. 

The  WORKING  CLASSES.  By  Charles  Lamport, 

F.S.8.  Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Review  tor  January,  1874. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is. 

WATER  ANALYSIS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A. 

and  E.T.  CHAPMAN.  Third  Edition,  entirely  rewritten  byJ.  At 
WANKLYN,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  154,  cloth,  5s. 

MILK  ANALYSIS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

ExamlnaUon  of  Milk  and  its  Derivatives,  Cwam,  Rnttw,  and  Cheese. 
By  J.  A.  WANKLYN,  M.R  C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth,  5e. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  and  COCOA  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Examination  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Coeoa.  By  J*  A.  WANKLYN, 
M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  [M  the  press. 

The  LATHE  and  ITS  USES ;  or.  Instruction  in  ^ 

Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal,  including  a  d^ripNon  of  the 
Modem  Appliancee  for  the  Omamentatioo  •“J*, 

Surfaces,  fcc:  Fourth  EdiUon,  with  additional  Chapters  and  Index. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  390,  Illustrated,  cloth,  18s. 

ANNUAL  RECORD  of  SCIENCE  and  INDUS'TRY 

for  1873.  Edited  ^  8.  F.  BAIRD,  with  the  Assistance  of  Eminent 
Men  of  Science.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  946,  cloth,  9s. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  »nd  69  Lndgste-hill. 
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CITY  OP  TORONTO 

SIX  PEE  CENT.  S.TEELING  LOAN, 

Issued  in  pursuance  of  Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  35  Viet.,  cap.  /9,  and  37  Viet.,  cap.  75,  and 
secured  by  a  Special  Pate  to  be  leviable  on  the  wliole  of  the  Assessable  Property  in  the  City,  and 
specifically  charged  as  a  Mortgage  on  the  Waterworks,  and  property  appertaining  thereto. 

/ssue  of  23,300  Sterling  Debentures  to  Bearer,  of  £,\oo  each, 

REDEEMABLE  AT  PAR  IN  GOLD,  IN  LONDON,  ON  THE  1st  OP  APRIL,  1904. 

Interest  payable  in  Gold,  in  London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Oo  ,  Half-yearly,  on  Ist  April  and 

Ist  October  in  each  year,  by  Coupons  annexed. 


ISSUE  PRICE :~£102  PER.  CENT. 


Copies  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  prov^ce  of  Ontario, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  last  published  accounts  of 
the  Corfioration  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1873,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs 
Renshaw  and  Rolf,  Solicitors,  117  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied 
by  the  deposit  of  £10  i)er  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should 
the  amount  allotted  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  the  8urplu.s 
will  be  applied  towards  the  jiayment  of  the  amount  due  on 
allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  T^dll  be  returnetl  forth¬ 
with  without  deduction. 

To  illustrate  the  increasing  favour  with  which  well-secured 
Canadian  Municipal  Loans  are  regarded  by  English  investors,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  following  Loans  issued  by  Messrs  Grant 
Brothers  and  Co.,  are  now  officially  quoted  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  as  follows  ; — 


Messrs  GRANT  BROTHERS  &  Co., — the  Bankers  in  Europe 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada, — are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  £123,300  De- 
lientures  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  created  in  pursuance  of  the 
Special  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  35th  year  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  authorise  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  to  construct  Waterworks  in  the  City  of  Toronto," 
and  of  the  Special  Act  of  the  same  Province,  passed  in  the  37th 
year  of  Her  Majesty,  to  amend  the  said  Act.  . 

The  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of  the 
Waterw’orks  is  11,000,000  dollars,  or  £226,000  sterling.  Of  this, 
the  sum  of  £102,700  was  raised  under  the  first  Act  of  Par* 
lianient,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  £123,300  is  now  to  be  issued 
under  the  additional  Act,  37  Vic.  cap.  75. 

Bith  these  Loans,  by  the  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  Act, 
rank  pari  pas$u^  and  are  equally  secured  by  a  special  rate  to  be 
leviable  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessable  property  of  the  City  on 
completion  of  the  Waterworks,  upon  which  they  are  specifically 
charged  as  a  first  mortgage,  in  accordance  with  Clause  31  of  the 
Act  35  Vic.,  cap  79,  of  wMch  the  following  is  a  copy  ; — 

Clause  31.  The  said  Waterworks  to  be  erected  and  oonstrncted  under 
this  Act,  and  also  the  land  to  be  acquir''d  for  ^e  puropses  thereof, 
and  every  mutter  and  thin?  therewith  connected,  snail  be,  and  lUc/ 
are  hereby  specially  charged,  pledged,  mortgaged,  and  hypothecated 
for  the  repaymeat  of  any  sum  or  sums  which  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
said  Corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  for  the  due 
and  punctual  payment  or  the  Interest  thereupon ;  and  all,  each,  and 
every  of  the  holders  of  the  Debentures  in  the  last  previous  section 
mentioned,  shall  have  a  preferential  pledge,  mortgage,  hypothec  or 
privilege,  on  the  said  lands,  waterworks,  and  property  appertaining 
thereto,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  Debentures,  and  the 
Interest  thereon.  * 

The  Deb3ntvre3  are  to  Bearer,  and  are  for  £100  each. 

lu  the  official  statement  of  accounts  issued  by  the  City,  dated 
the  21  st  March,  1874,  the  revenue  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Slst  December,  1873,  as  certified  by  the  City 
Auditors,  amounted  to  895,419  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  property  in  the  City  of  Toronto  liable  to  be 
rated,  was,  according  to  the  assessment  made  this  year,  45,043,675 
dollars,  or  about  £9,000,000  sterling. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £102  per  Cent.,  payable  as 
follows  :  — 

£10  per  Cent .  ...  on  Application. 

20  ,,  ...  ...  ...  on  Allotment. 

25  ,,  .  ...  on  1st  August,  1874. 

25  ,,  ...  ...  ...  on  1st  September,  1874. 

22  ,,  .  on  1st  October,  1874. 


Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

24  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London, 

19th  June,  1874. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
MUNICIPALITY  OF  TORONTO. 

•London,  16th  June,  1874. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  total  amount  of  real  and  personal 
proi)erty  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  as  assessed  for  rates  for  the  year 
1868,  amounted  to  24,073,673  dollars. 

That  the  amount  for  the  year  1874  amounted  to  45,043,675 
dollars. 

That  the  value  of  the  proi>erty  or  real  estate  owned  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Torouto,  according  to  a  valuation 
maae  by  the  Assessors  in  the  year  1871,  was  2,299,334  dollars. 

That  the  Debentures  outstanding  at  tliis  date,  exclusive  of 
1,100,000  dollars  Water  Works  Debentures,  amounts  to  2,906,931 
dollars. 

Dated  at  the  City  of  London,  England,  this  16th  day  of 
June,  1874. 

A.  T.  McCORD, 

TreasiU'er  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO  SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING  LOAN. 

Issue  of  £123,300  Sterling  Debentures  of  £100  each. 

No . 

To  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co. , 

24  Iximbard- street,  E.C.,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  Pounds  of  the  above 

Loan,  on  which  I  enclose  £  ,  being  the  required  Dejiosit  of 

£10  per  cent.,  and  I  agree  to  accejit  the  said  Debentures,  or  any 
less  amount  you  may  allot  to  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  pay¬ 
ments  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you, 
dated  19th  June,  1874. 

Name  at  full  length  . 

Address  . 

Date . 

Signature . 


Interest  at  6  ner  Cent,  per  Annum  will  accrue  on  each  Instal- 
mant  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

I’ayments  ia*  anticijiation  of  the  instalments  may  be  made  in 
one  p^ment  on  allotment,  in  which  case  interest  will  accrue  at 
6  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  full  amount  of  the  Bond  from  the 
date  of  such  ivayment.  Default  in  iiayment  of  any  instalment 
when  due  will  render  all  previous  i>ayments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  interest  on  the  Debentures  is  payable  half-yearly,  on  the 
Ist  of  April  and  Ist  October  in  each  year. 

TTie  principal  is  payable  on  the  Ist  April,  1904,  and  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  are  to  raise  annually  after  completion  of  the  W^aterw’orks, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  a  Sinking  Fund  to  enable  the  CoriK)- 
ration  to  redeem  the  Debentures  at  par,  at  the  above  date,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  sterling  money  in 


P/Inted  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Publi 

u  WARD  DALLOW,  at  7  boutUampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubdat,  iune  20,  1874, 


Name  of  Loan. 

Date  of 
Issue. 

Price  of 
Issue. 

Present 

Quotation. 

Premium. 

Six  per  Cent.  City 
ui  t^ueoec  Lioau 

M»/, 

lors 

lUU 

104  to  1U6 

4  to  6 

Six  per  Cent.  City 
of  Ottawa  Loan 

June, 

1873 

102 

104  „  lOG 

2  , 

,  4 

S  X  per  Cent.  City 
of  Quebec  Loan 

June, 

1873 

102 

104  106 

2 

.  4 

Six  per  Cent.  City 
of  Ottawa  Loan 

Oct., 

1873 

102 

104  „  106 

2  „  4 

Six  per  Cent.  City 
of  Toronto  Loan 

Feb., 

1874 

102 

103  „  105 

1  3 

